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UNITARIAN ADVANCE 
AT NEW HIGH 


Statistical returns have just been 
received from every Unitarian 
church for inclusion in the new 
Year Book. The churches report 
a total legal voting membership 
of 69,273, an increase of 3,246 in 
- 12 months. 

This represents the greatest 
single year’s increase in decades. 
It carries to a new high the up- 
ward trend of the past ten years 
(note graphs in the May Register.) 


It is encouraging 
to be part of a movement that is making 
such strides as is Unitarianism. One 
reason for the growth is the extraordin- 
ary increase in the number of “visitors” 
in nearly every Unitarian church from 
coast to coast. And one reason for the 
increase in the number of visitors is the 
interest developed among the public by 
the Unitarian-minded American press. 

Never in American Unitarianism’s 122 
years has there been such a great 
amount of attention given in the press 
to organized Unitarianism. Measured 
in circulation, the increase in the past 
two years alone has been more than 
2,600 per cent. 


Eleven million families 
speaking ten languages on all the conti- 
nents have just received a full length 
report on the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in their copies of The Reader’s 
Digest—which now appears in 13 edi- 
tions, including Braille and Talking 
Book editions. “America’s Medical 
Samaritans” by Lois Mattox Miller, 
Reader’s Digest editor, condensed from 
the American Medical Association’s au- 
thoritative official publication, Hygeia, 
told the thrilling story of the Medical 
Teaching Mission sent to Czechoslova- 
kia by the Unitarian Service Committee; 
and over the title of the article, the 
editors placed the quotation from the 
editorial columns of a leading Prague 


daily, “This is what international rela- 
tions ought to be.” The report in- 
formed its millions of readers, for 
example: 
The American “faculty on wheels,” 
an unprecedented undertaking, 
stemmed basically from the Uni- 


tarians’ belief that their mission in 
the foreign field is service to hu- 
manity rather than religious pro- 
selyting . . . The Czechs have 
fanned a flame from the spark left 
by the American mission, ard it is 
blazing - The United Nations 
World Health Organization has in- 
dueed the Unitarian Service Com- 
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mittee to organize missions to visit 
Austria and Hungary this year... 
These men left an everlasting mark 
which the Czechs and Slovaks will 


always remember. 


When “Time” reproduced, 
in two-column space, Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s design for the new Madison 
Unitarian church from the cover of the 
June Register, the orders for additional 
copies of the Register began to pour in. 
We had printed 9300 copies, but every 
single one was sold out within 12 days, 
and requests for hundreds more piled 
up. We now have three file copies in 
the building. 


The foregoing two articles, 
commanding immense total circulation, 
told the world about the Unitarian ideal 
of brotherhood and the tremendously 
successful direct action the Unitarians 
were taking to implement that ideal; 
showed that Unitarians dare to experi- 
ment with something new; pointed out 
that among the Unitarians there are peo- 
ple of international stature; and started 
vast amounts of discussion about the 
Unitarians by interested onlookers. 


Meanwhile important newspapers 
were reporting the joint statement of 
Patriarch Kovar of the Czechoslovak 
Church—second largest religious body 
in that country—and Dr. Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association (ap- 
pearing in Czechoslovak and in English 
on pages 278 and 279 of this issue). “The 
statement, demanding liberal rather than 
authoritarian attitudes on the part of 
churches in the post-war world, was 
given a full column in the international 
Christian Science Monitor; and The 
New York Times, as well as Washington 
papers and others, again told readers 
were the Unitarians take their stand. 

Newspapers in all corners of the coun- 
try told readers about the international 


workcamps sponsored by the Unitarian: 


Service Committee to rebuild battered 
areas in Europe; and about the impor- 
tant Migrant Workers Project of the 
Unitarian Home Service Committee in 
our own Southwest. The May issue of 
Harper’s Junicr Bazaar also carried a 
feature article on the international work- 
camps. 


As the evidence 
piled up there was no question that the 
Unitarians were really determined that 
their influence, the influence of liberal 
principles so desperately needed in to- 
day’s chaos, should be expanded both 
in America and abroad; and there was 
no question that the nation’s press was 
telling the country—and the world— 
about the Unitarians: what they are 
doing and what they are saying. 
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The Negro press 
hailed the Unitarian stand against segre- 
gation; the Polish press told of human- 
itarian work overseas; the Austrian 
press reported the arrival of the new 
medical mission; our position on re- 
leased-time for religious education was 
made clear in the American press; our 
books on religious education are mak- 
ing history. 

Now—in our day—Unitarians have 
their great opportunity. They are 
known; they are identified; their prin- 
ciples are public knowledge; their lead- 
ers are more influential than ever before; 
the world at home and abroad is hungry 
to hear their liberal message. 


Never before has 
the importance of the individual Uni- 
tarian been greater as he applies the 
great traditional Unitarian principles 
at his work, in conversations and in 
personal action among his friends. The 
world is watching us as people—people — 
who can offer leadership. And our. 
time is now! ED 
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IT SEEMS TO TJS 


Curtis W. Reese’s article 
in the June issue of The Register is 
one of the best I have seen anywhere. 
... There is one thing missing, however. 
. . . The Unitarian church has at one 
point shown an illiberal spirit. . . . 

There are men preaching in the 
orthodox churches today who would like 
to be in a thoroughly liberal fellowship. 
They are chafing under the restraints 
upon them. . . . The Unitarian church 
could use such men. 

I know they have access into its fel- 
lowship by entering as laymen. I know 
they can become Unitarians by per- 
suading their congregations to affiliate 
with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. I know, too, that they can attend 
one of the Unitarian seminaries and be 
instated by that route to the Unitarian 
ministry. But—those methods are of- 
ten not practical or advisable for 
various reasons. 

It seems to me that a liberal church 
should provide some way, other than 
the conventional means, for worthy 
men to enter its ministry... . 

“ORTHODOX” MINISTER 
(Name withheld by request) 

(Note: Any minister, orthodox or not, 
who feels that he belongs in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship can enter it without 
attending a Unitarian seminary if his 
background is satisfactory to the Fel- 
lowship Committee. Once accepted by 
that Committee, he would be availa- 
ble to any Unitarian church which 
wished to call him to its ministry... . 
The Curtis Reese article will appear 
soon in the form of a pamphlet. Ed.) 


One sentence in the play, “The State 
of the Union,” stays with me. As Mary 
Mathews, the wife of the potential can- 
didate for President, faces the group 
surrounding him at a dinner party, after 
all the prejudice and the intolerance 
and the appeal to class distinction, racial 
groups, territorial! boundary lines, and 
all the accumulated self-interest, that 
stands in the way of peace, she, with a 
voice tremulous with deep emotion, 
stands and defiantly says to them: “You 
are all talking about the next war. 
Nobedy seems to be thinking about the 
next generation.” 

—Preston Brapiey, Unitarian, 

- Chicago 


si-; STAINED GLASS 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


I have req Mr. Critchlow’s 
atticle [“The Cris in the Missouri 
Valley,” June issue with a great deal 
of.interest. He is toe commended for 
his thoughtful and ycid explanation 
of the issues at stak jn the Missouri 
Valley development. 

WILLIAM LANG, Senator from 
North Dakota, Csirman of the 


Senate Committee » Civil Service 


I have hen studying 
the plans for Mr. Frank foyd Wright’s 
Unitarian church in Maison. I like 
them fine except for or thing—the 
minister’s wing. “It’s comodious liv- 
ing room and study can etily be used 
to augment the facilities oithe church 
building if so needed.” § can his 
bedroom, his bath, the use of ts cutlery 
and the baby’s high chair Every 
visitor will wish to inspect the nnister’s 
living quarters along with the est of 
the beautiful new church. If histyrni- 
ture, like that of others of his “ind, 
has been gathered from the Salvsion 
Army and parishioners’ attics, wn’t 
it look fine in such grand surround. 
ings? If it is provided by the churh 
to fit in—the children’s scratches ar 
scribblings will be a problem. Anc 
again, where is the spot in the beautiful 
landscaped grounds where the minis- 
ter’s wife can hang her wash, and his 
children dig mud pies? . . . May I of- 
fer the humble suggestion that “the 
minister’s wing” be converted into Sun- 
day School rooms, and the minister be 
permited to live elsewhere and R I P? 


MINISTER’S WIFE. 
withheld by request) 


The Churchman for June 1, 1947, 
states editorially that our colleague 
Albert Levitt of Santa Monica has chal- 
lenged the Wood-Rankin Committee to 
investigate the un-American activities 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Good for Levitt! We all know he is 
100% right. The question for us is: 
Will Unitarians solidly support Levitt 
in this issue, or will we remain in 
cowardly silence and leave Levitt on a 
limb? We are letting the conservatives 
in religion beat us to the draw in bold 
social action these days. Here is a 
chance for us to recoup some of our 
losses. 

If we fail to take full advantage of 
this opportunity to recover lost ground 
and to support a colleague in a crusade 
we know is just, then God pity us! 

ROBERT W. LAWSON, minister, 
North Side Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Continued on page 310) 
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EDITORIALS 


This page is devoted to signed editorials by competent spoils in the respective fields. THE REGISTER is responsible ra the 


invitations to write but each writer has a completely free ise | 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


People often do the right thing for the wrong reason— 
The Marshall 


and the wrong thing for the right one. 
Plan offers a case in point. Obviously, it is the right 
thing for Americans to help restore Europe, even at con- 
siderable sacrifice to themselves. But fear makes a poor 
counselor, and fear of Russian Communism has become the 
driving force behind the Marshall Plan. In like manner, 
it is obviously the wrong thing to give the Germans priority 
over their victims in our plans for European relief. But if 
our purpose is to unify Europe rather than to strengthen 
Germany then the right reason motivates us. 

Secretary Marshall did not create the difficulties under 
which the plan that bears his name must work. Those 
difficulties go back to the war years. President Roosevelt 
regarded Hitler’s attempt to dominate Europe as a threat 
to the security of the United States. President Roosevelt 
accepted, in the twentieth century for the United States, 
the same fundamental assumption on which the British 
based their foreign policy during the ninet¢genth century: 
the assumption that no single nation could be permitted 
to dominate the continent of Europe. And when that 
nation used totalitarian methods and threatened to dominate 


not only Europe but the world, President Roosevelt felt 


he had to do what he could to stop it. / 

In the minds of many—perhapg most—Americans 
Russia now seems as great a threat as Germany ever was. 
Every argument that President oo used against the 
Germans is being applied against thé Russians now. The 
Germans based their plans for co ‘ae on the mightiest 
military machine in the world pls a fifth column. The 
Red Army has no such edge on thé rest of the world as the 
Wehrmacht enjoyed in 1938 and 1939. But the Russians 
have a world-wide international movement far more power- 
ful than the Nazi fifth columa and they can exploit the 
fear of revolution as convincingly as the Germans ex- 
ploited the fear of war. Whether Stalin can and will 
succeed where Hitler failed is another story. What de- 
termines American policy—what determines the policies 
‘of all countries—is not the facts, but the interpretations 
human beings place upon the facts. 

To judge from what the polls of public opinion tell 
us, only a small minority of Americans agree with Henry A. 
Wallace that we have more to fear from our own reac- 
tionaries than from foreign or domestic Communists, but 
this does not mean that a majority of Americans yet ac- 
cept the fears that some of the more strident backers of 
the Marshall Plan cultivate. As is the case in so many 
controversies, the extremists get and hold the floor: the 
extremists who abuse President Truman as a war-monger 
and the extremists who abuse Mr. Wallace as a traitor. The 
Marshall Plan still has two priceless assets. It does pro- 
pose putting the economic power of the United States 
276 
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behind the reconstruction of Europe. It also stresses the 
importance of European unification as well as the impor- 
tance of European recovery. The temper of the times and 
the tempers of certain extremists have thrown the Marshall 
Plan out of focus. Perhaps that is the American way 
of reaching a decision. But perhaps it is also a luxury 
that we can no longer afford. 

—QUINCY HOWE; Unitarian; editor, Simon 

& Schuster; CBS commentator; author on 

international affairs. 


MILITARISM VS. DEMOCRACY 


There are some public issues concerning which the 
conscientious citizen may reach conclusions of a simple, 
almost an arithmetic, order. It should be possible, for 
example, to formulate an income tax law which would be 
arithmetically as well as ethically justifiable. Other is- 
sues require for their proper resolution ‘a relatively simple 
variety of logic. Does it not follow from the democratic 
premise, for example, that the poll tax is an anachronism 
which we should have long ago had the courage to remove? 

There are, however, other issues of our day which are 
not so easily resolved. The proposal to enact a universal 
military training law does not fall into the pattern of 
I have debated this question many times 
in recent years, and I have listened to numerous symposium 


simple logic. 


and forum discussions in which compulsory peace time 
military training was the theme and it is my catdid opinion 
that these arguments have done very little to aid the 
honest citizen in arriving at a clear and firm conviction. 
The proponents of this movement have now placed the 
debate almost wholly outside the realm of democratic 
discussion. They have receded from all their earlier claims 
on behalf of the educational, physical, cultural and civic 
advantages of military training and now rest their case 
entirely upon military necessity. But military necessity 
is not a debatable subject. Its truth or falsity will, and 
must, be determined by military authorities, or by the Ex- 
ecutive in consultation with military experts. Certainly 
the citizens cannot be expected to determine whether or 
not military necessity is of such a nature as to require 
compulsory military training. Nor can the citizen, no 
matter how well informed, arrive at satisfactory conclu- 
sions regarding the type of military preparation which 
might be essential in case necessity were demonstrated. 
What I am striving to say is that we are in this instance 
confronted with an issue which calls for a different type 


‘of answer than can be found in ordinary reasoning. It is, 


indeed, an issue which demands consultations with our 
feelings. I have a deep-seated feeling concerning the 
quality of American life, a feeling which some might in- 


(Continued on page 307) 


ONITARIAN HORIZONS 


. 


To THE RELIGIOUS LIBERALS or CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The American Unitarian Association has had a deep con- 
cern for the religious life of Czechoslovakia ever since the 
founding of the Republic after the first World War. In 1921, 
Dr. Norbert Capek was commissioned by the Association to 
return to Prague and explore the possibilities of establishing 
a Unitarian Church in that beautiful and historic city. The 
story of our own Unitarian movement, under Dr. Capek’s 
leadership until his death at the hands of the Nazis, and 
since that time under the leadership of Karel Haspl, needs 
no repetition here. None of us who heard him at our annual 
meeting in May, 1946, is ever likely to forget the impression 
made by Karel Haspl—our beloved Unitarian colleague 
and brother. 

But the Unitarian movement in Czechoslovakia is not the 
only expression of genuine religious liberalism in that free- 
dom-loving country. After the first World War, the Czecho- 
slovak Church was established, largely by the efforts of 
Patriarch Farsky, formerly a professor at the Catholic Semi- 
nary at Prague. This independent church soon attracted 
a large membership from among those who had revolted 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and under the leadership 
of its three patriarchs—Farsky, Prochaska and Kovar—has 
moved quietly but steadily in the liberal direction. Today 
it is the largest and the most important body of organized 
religious liberals in central Europe, and one of the most 
important in the world. 

Throughout the history of the Czechoslovak Church, 
the influence of Unitarian leaders has been felt constantly 
and effectively. Dr. Capek was a close friend of Patriarch 
Farsky, and both Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Louis 
Cornish kept in touch with the Czech leaders and held 
before them the liberal position. At the Oxford Congress 
of the International Association For Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, in 1937, the Conference Sermon 
was delivered by Patriarch Prochaska. The 1927 Congress 
was held in Prague, and the 1948 Congress will again be 
held there, this time as guest of the Czechoslovak church. In 
the last two years, Dr. Hitchen and Dr. Lathrop have greatly 
tsrengthened the ties uniting the International Association 
and the Czechoslovak Church. 

Patriarch Kovar’s visit 

It was at the suggestion of Dr. Lathrop, strongly 
seconded by Mr. Haspl and Dr. Hitchen, that the Associa- 
tion invited Patriarch Kovar, and his brilliant and charm- 
ing interpreter, Mr. Vysohlid, to be our guests for Anni- 
versary Week of this year. The visit lasted nearly two 
months, and the Patriarch won all our hearts by his spiritual 
gifts and his statesmanlike grasp of the problems con- 
fronting liberal religion throughout the world. He is a 
leader of great power, and a liberal in his whole outlook 
and spirit. 
Soon after his arrival, the Patriarch suggested the 
possibility of a joint statement, to be issued on the eve 


a ay 


President Frederick M. Eliot and Patriarch Frantisek Kovar 
in the chapel at 25 Beacon Street. 


of his return to Czechoslovakia, in his name and that of 
the President of the American Unitarian Association. This 
suggestion was followed, and the full text of the document, 
in Czech and in English, will be found on the two pages im- 
mediately following this. I hope every Unitarian will 
read it (in one version or the other) and give it most 
careful and conscientious study. 
An Affirmation of Faith 

It is, of course, a personal statement, in the sense 
that it has not been approved by any official body, either 
Czech or American; but both the Patriarch and I hope that 
it may prove to be more than the statement of the per- 
sonal faith of two individuals. We hope that it may be 
found near enough to what our two churches believe in, 
so that it will serve as a strong bond of lasting fellow- 
ship between the two churches now, and as the rallying- 
point for a much larger fellowship of religious liberals 
throughout the world. It is an affirmation of our personal 
faith in that vision. 

We intended to make unmistakably plain our faith in 
the spiritual principles that are central in all religious 
liberalism, both Christian and non-Christian; and we in- 
tended at the same time to make it equally plain that we are 
unalterably opposed to those forces in our modern world 
that “would restore the bondage of ancient tyrannies.” 
We are opposed to anything that rejects or violates the 
basic liberal principle of the integrity and worth of every 
individual human soul, because we believe that only that 
principle can provide a foundation for a free faith or a 
free world. This is what we mean by liberal religion. 

We hope also that we have made clear our belief that 
liberalism is found in other places than within Christendom. 
We find our warrant for this belief in the spirit of Jesus, 
and the evidence for it in the actual liberalism of many 
non-Christians. Our own faith is rooted in the tradition 
that looks to Jesus as its leader, but the fellowship of 
liberalism that we are eager to promote is not limited 
to those who share this tradition. 

(Continued on page 307) 
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AN AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 


in the power of liberal Christianity to meet the needs of mankind today 


By FRANTISEK KOVAR 


Bishop Patriarch of the Czechoslovak Church 


and FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


President of the American Unitarian Association 


Issued on the eve of the departure of the Patriarch from New York 
after his visit to the United States as the guest of the Unitarians of 


the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD the free spirit of man is seeking 
for truth and laboring for the advancement of God’s 
Kingdom on earth. Today, as in the past, this free spirit 
is confronted by forces that would restore the bondage of 
ancient tyrannies. The supreme need of mankind at this 


critical moment is a religious faith that shall validate the 


free use of human reason and inspire with renewed cour- 
age and determination the human will to liberty, social 
justice, and a lasting peace. 


Only a religious faith that is itself free can serve to 
undergird the effort to achieve freedom. Only a religious 
faith that is forward-looking and unhampered by claims 
to a monopoly of God’s truth can serve to fortify men’s 
souls in their quest for universal brotherhood. The only 
form of Christianity that can fully serve the present 
needs of a world torn by strife and split asunder by sus- 
picion and prejudice is one that sets itself free from reli- 
gious authoritarianism and the rigid requirements of 
theological dogmatism and is prepared to meet all forms 
of high religion with mutual respect and fraternal co- 
operation. 

We affirm that liberal Christianity, as held and prac- 
ticed by the people of our respective churches, is a reli- 
gious faith of the kind our time requires. We affirm that 
the spirit of Jesus, long misrepresented by theological 
orthodoxies and repressed by ecclesiastical controls, must 
be set free to work its beneficent will in the hearts of 
men everywhere, liberating their minds, challenging their 
restricted loyalties, and deepening their hold upon eternal 
realities. Such is the faith that is centered in the God who 
made of one blood, and of one spirit, all the nations of 
men on all the face of the earth. 

This positive faith brings us inescapably into opposi- 
tion, at vitally important points, with some of the major 
organizations and tendencies of our day. We realize that 
divergent opinions, even on basic issues, should not blind 
us to values that inhere in forces and movements which 
work beside us for the high cause of human progress; but 
we are constrained to record our opposition to what we 
find wrong in those movements when measured by the 
norm of the spirit of Jesus. 


We stand in opposition to the theological tests set up 
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by the World Council of Churches, not only because we 
consider those barriers in themselves to be without war- 
rant in the teaching of Jesus, but because we hold any 
creedal barrier to admission to the congregation of Christ’s 
flock an affront to His inclusive spirit. We consider as 
Christian anyone who accepts sincerely in faith and life 
the leadership of Jesus toward God and His Kingdom. 


We stand in opposition to the use of ecclesiastical 
power, whether by the Roman Catholic Church or by 
any other, to support reaction and impede the advance 
of democracy. We affirm that Christianity in the spirit 
of Jesus leads to increasing perfection of the individual 
and to the cooperative solidarity of mankind. 

We stand in opposition to all imperialisms, placing our 
confidence in the capacity of mankind to devise, imple- 
ment, and maintain an organization of nations that will 
progressively develop into a true and trustworthy world 
government. 

We stand in opposition to any totalitarian program, 
whether capitalistic or communistic, as far as it denies the 
liberties and violates the basic rights which our liberal 
Christianity affirms. We believe that only on the basis of 
respect for individual human personality can ways be 
found to set right social wrongs and clear the road for 
positive and lasting social progress. 

We acknowledge with humble contrition the tragic 
seriousness of the perils that presently confront us, but we 
affirm our faith that they can be met if men in all lands 
will renew their trust in the power of God, as taught by 
Jesus, working through human intelligence and devotion, 
to bring us to a better day. 

We call upon all who share our free faith to stand with — 
us against every form of tyranny and to work with us for 
every high and noble purpose for the victory of truth, 


‘justice, love, and the brotherhood of man. First of all, 


we call upon all who share our tradition and accept with 
us the leadership of Jesus; and we call also upon those 
of other traditions whose allegiance, like ours, is to uni- 
versal freedom and democracy and brotherhood. As 
liberal Christians, we would join with liberals of every 
name in a united defense of liberty and a cooperative 
effort under God to build a better and a happier world. 


PROHLASENI VIRY 


FRANTISKA KOVARE 


biskupa-patriarchy ceskoslovenské cirkve 


a FREDERIKA MAY ELIOTA 


presidenta Americké unitarské asociace 


0 tom, ze svobodne krestanstvi ma moc vyresiti vsecky otazky dnesniho Zivota 


Vydano v predvecer odjezdu patriarchy z Nového Yorku 
po jeho navstervé Spojenych stati na pozrani unitaru 


Spojenych statu a dominia Kanady. 


Na celém svété hleda Clovéktv svobodny¥ duch pravdu 
a pracuje pro rust Boziho krélovstvi na zemi. Dnes 
jako v minulosti stoji tento svobodny duch proti silam, 
jez by rady obnovily otroctvi nékdejSich  tyranif. 
Vrcholnou potfebou lidstva v tomto kritickém okam- 
ziku jest naboZensk4 vira, ktera posili svobodné uzZivani 
lidského rozumu a nadchne obnovenou odvahou a roz- 
hodnosti lidskou vuli ke svobodé, socialni spravedInosti a 
trvalému miru. 


Jenom nabozenské vira které sama je svobodna, 
muze pomoci posiliti tsilf za dosazen{ svobody. Jenom 
nabozenska vira, ktera neni seslabena ndroky na monopol 
domnélé Bozi pravdy a vile, muze pomoci posiliti duSe 
lidi v jejich tsili o vSeobecné bratrstvi ldsky. Jedinou 
formou kiestanstvi, kter4é mtZe poslouziti pXitomnym 
potiebam svéta, rozdéleného bojem a_ rozpolceného 
podeziranim a predsudky, je ta forma, kterd se sama 
osvobodila od nabozenského autoritafstvi a od strohych 
pozadavku theologického dogmatismu, a je pripravena 
se setkati se vSemi formami vySsiho nadbozenstvi ve 
vzajemné ticté a bratrské spolupraci. 

Jsme jisti, Ze svobodné kf¥estanstvi, jak je ch4p4no a 
Zito v na&ich cirkvich, je ndboZenskou virou, které nage 
doba potfebuje. 


Jsme jisti, Ze JeziSovu duchu, ktery byl dlouho ne- 
spravné chapan theologickymi orthodoxiemi a potla- 
¢ovén cirkevnickym panovaénim, musi byti dana svo- 
boda, aby mohl pusobiti svou blahoddrnou moci vSude v 
srdcich lidi, osvobozuje jejich mysli, probouzeje jejich 
svédomi a prohlubuje jejich pfijimanf véénych pravd. 
Takovou je vira, ktera ma svuj pocatek i konec v Bohu, 
jenZ stvoril vSecky narody po vsi zemi, jedné krve a 
jednoho ducha. 


Tato kladné vira nas nutné pfivadi v Zivotné dulezitych 
vécech do rozporu s nékterymi velkymi organisacemi 
a proudy naSich dnu. Uvédomujeme si plné, Ze rozdilné 
ndzory — i ve vécech zakladn{ dileZitosti — nds nesmi 
zaslepovat a Ze musime vidét také nékteré kladné 
hodnoty v siléch a hnutich, jez pisob{ vedle nas k pokroku 


lidstva. Nesmime vSak mléeti k tomu, co je v nich 
nespravného, jestlize jsou méfeny normou_ ducha 
_Jezisova. 


‘AT 


Cerven, 1947 


Odmitame theologické pfehrady, jez stavi Svétova 
rada cirkvi, a to nejen proto, ze nemaji opodstatnéni v 
uceni JeziSové, nybrz i proto, Ze povazujeme kazdou 
dogmatickou formulaci, jez by méla byt podminkou 
pfipusténi do stdédce Kristova, za urdzku jeho vé&e- 
objimajichio ducha. Kf¥estanem jest ndém kazdy, kdo 
upfimné ve vite i v Zivoté pfijima Jezi8ovo viidcovstvi k 
Bohu a ke krélovstvi BoZimu. 

Odmitdme uZivani cirkevni moci, at u cirkve #{imsko- 
katolické Gi u kterékoliv jiné, pokud podporuje reakci 
a brdnf rozvoji demokracie. Jsme jisti, Ze kfestanstvi 
ducha JeziSova vede k stalému zdokonalovani jednotlivce 
i lidské spoluprace a solidarity. 


Odmitame kazdy imperialismus a sklad4me svou 
duvéru ve schopnost lidstva nalézat, rozvijet a udrzovat 
organisaci narodu, kter4 se postupné rozvine v opravdo- 
vou a duvéryhodnou vladu svéta. 

Odmitame jakykoliv totalitni program, aft kapita- 
listicky G& komunisticky, pokud odpira svobody a nasilim 
poruSuje zakladni prava, jez zdurazfiuje a vyzndva svo- 
bodné kfestanstvi. Véfime, Ze jenom na zdkladé ticty k 
jednotlivé lidské osobnosti mohou byti nalezeny cesty, 
jak odstraniti socidlni kfivdy a usnadniti cestu kladnému 
a trvalému socidlnimu pokroku. 


S pokornym védomim viny uzndvdme_ tragickou 
vaznost nebezpeci, pred nimiz stojime, ale véfimé pevné, 
ze vsecka nebezpeci mohou byt odstranéna, jestlize lidé 
obnovi svou divéru v JezigSova Boha, ktery pracuje ve 
svété prostfednictvim lidské inteligence a vérné oddanosti. 
Vérime, Ze tato truréi vira nds pfivede do lepSich zit#ku. 

Volame viSechny, kdo maji svobodnou viru, aby s 
nami stali proti kazdé formé tyranie a aby s nami pra- 
covali ve sluzbé vSech vysokych a vzneSenych tkolt k 
vitézstvi pravdy, prava, spravedlnosti i lasky a ke 
sbratfeni lidstva. Volaéme pfedevSim vSecky lidi své 
tradice a vSecky ty, kdo s ndmi pfijimaji vudcovstvi 
Jezisovo. Ale vol4me i lidi jinych tradic, jejichz 
oddanost — pravé jako naSe — patfi vSeobecné svobodé 
a demokracii. Jako svobodni ktestané se radi spojime 
se svobodnymi lidmi jakéhokoliv jména ve _ spoleéné 
obhajobé svobody a ve tvurcim a oddaném isili o 
plnéni Bozi vile, vybudovat lepSi a Stastnéj§fsvét. 
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WHY 
Are We Faced With — 


TWO WORLDS? 


Lithograph by Robert Bartlett 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


International authority; author “A Study of War” 
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THERE HAS BEEN a great deal of con- 
cern about the failure of Wendell Will- 
kie’s “One World” to hold together. 
The most optimistic observers have been 
unable to overlook the widening gap 
between the western powers and the 
Soviet bloc. This gap is manifested by 
the split on significant issues in the 
United Nations Security Council and 
in the peace conferences, and by the 
closing of the “Iron Curtain,” barring 
free communication, travel and trade 
between the two zones. The gap has 
been widened by declarations of policy 
such as Stalin’s statement on February 
6, 1946, providing for protection of 
the Soviet Union from war-breeding 
“monopolistic capitalism” and President 
Truman’s statement on March 12, 1947, 
offering “support to free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by -outside pres- 
sures.” 


Today, the governments in each zone 
seem to be guiding relief, financial and 
commercial activities, both within and 
outside of international agencies, less 
toward improvement of the- welfare 
of suffering human beings than toward 
increasing the power of governments 
on their side and weakening those on the 
other. Furthermore, the leading 
powers on both sides are accelerating 
the development of industry, intelli- 
gence services, military legislation and 
armaments for purposes of defense. 

These developments suggest that 
both the western powers and the Soviet 
bloc are basing their policies and ac- 
tivities upon the fear that differences 
are irreconcilable and that war may 
come, 

Mistakes in diplomacy, inadequacies 
in the United Nations organizaton, tra- 
ditions of animosity and suspicion, im- 
perfect information and understanding 
have all contributed to this result. 
These circumstances, however, have 
been symptoms rather than causes of 
the underlying condition which is 
“power politics.” That condition, in- 


Power rivalry still dominates in the 
world community, and such stability 
as there is depends upon a balance 
of power, that is, upon the prob- 
ability that if any state embarks 
upon a militant policy, other states 
will oppose it with greater power. 


evitable when violence is expected and 
only self help is trusted, has been 
widely recognized to be pathological 
in the present stage of technology. It 
was hoped that the United Nations 
might substitute international politics 
under law for power politics above law, 
but it has not done so. The result 
has been that power rivalry still domi- 
nates in the world community, and such 
stability as there is depends upon a 
balance of power, that is, upon the 
probability that if any state embarks 
upon a militant policy, other states will 
oppose it with greater power. Can we 
rely on such a balance for security? 
My answer is no, in the long run. 

In my A Study of War, published in 
1942, I discussed certain sporadic cir- 
cumstances which had frequently up- 
set equilibriums of power (p.760 ff.). 
Among these I included: (1) the rise 
of conquerors and the establishment of 
tyrannies; (2) the invention of ag- 
gressive weapons; (3) the propaganda 
of new religions; and (4) the sporadic 
interventions of outside states. Now that 
the system of international politics has 
extended from a European to a world 
area, the last circumstance is no longer 
important, but the existence of totali- 
tarian governments ignoring human 
rights, the aggressive potentialities of 
the atom bomb and the dynamism of 
the new religion of Communism all 
militate against a stable equilibrium of 
power. 

In this study, I also examined factors 
inherent in a system of power politics 


In the middle of World War II, at the height of the “One World” crusade, a 
Western newspaperman who is now associated with Unitarian publishing, hap- 
pened to be studying the two-volume work which summarizes the results of the 
25-year-long research project conducted by the University of Chicago on the causa- 
tion of war. Its title: A Study of War. Its author: Professor Quincy Wright, director 
of the research project and a world authority in the field. On the basis of the 
balance of power principles outlined in A Study of War, the Unitarian reader came 
to the conclusion that unless the nations shook off the balance of power system of 
world organization in favor of a new system such as a world federation, the planet 
would soon after the war be divided into “Two Worlds” polarizing around the U. S. 
and the U.S. S. R. Professor Wright felt this was a correct analysis. He has now 
been asked to write an article explaining WHY we are confronted with “Two 
Worlds.” Professor Wright is a member of the Unitarian Commission on World 


- Order. 


that have tended to undermine its sta- 
bility, leading to periods of anarchy 
or of universal empire. I classified 
these under four heads. The operation 
of these factors since the unconditional 
surrender of Germany and Japan may 
be worth examination. 


1. In a system of power politics, 
small states tend to lose their in- 
dependence. 


This phenomenon can be observed in 
the Ch’un Chiu and Warring States 
periods of Chinese history from the 
7th to the 3rd century B. C.; in the 
Classical Greek period; in the Hellen- 
istic period between Alexander and 
Augustus; in the Italian period from 
the 13th to the 16th century; and in 
the Modern period of European history 
since the 16th century. The decrease in 
the number of states, accompanied by 
an increasing disparity in the power of 
great and small states has, in each of 
these periods, tended to weaken the 
equilibrium and to pave the way for 
eventual conquest of all by one. 

Superficially, it may appear that 
this tendency has not been manifested 
since World War II. While a few 
small states such as the Baltics, have 
been eliminated, a number of new states 
have been added to the community of 
nations. The Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, 
Syria, Lebanon, the Philippines, 
and Iceland have been admitted to 
the United Nations; the ,British have 
recognized Trans-Jordan as an inde- 
pendent state; the United States has 
recently recognized Yemen and Nepal; 
and the Soviet Union has recognized 
Outer Mongolia. Other states seem 
to be in the process of formation, such 
as Pakistan, Hindustan, perhaps several 
Rajistans, Burma, Viet Nam, the East 
Indian federation, and Korea. It is 
to be noted, however, that in fact, 
the independence of many of these 
states is nominal rather than real. 
The gap between de jure and de facto 
independence has widened. The greater 
disparity of great and small states in 
political power and the development 
of satellite relations of small states 
to the great power in their neighbor- 
hood suggest that the number of the ac- 
tually’ independent states has been 
diminishing. Even among the five 
great powers permanently represented 
on the Security Council, it has been 
recognized that two are hardly able 
to play the role of great powers and 
that a third, Great Britain, has been 
disbanding empire and_ withdrawing 


from many strategic positions. Thus, 


only two genuine great powers may be 
left. 
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II. Ina system of power politics, 
the balance of power tends to 
polarize about the two most pow- 
erful states. 


The Greek balance polarized about 
Athens and Sparta; the modern Eu- 
ropean balance polarized at first about 
France and the Hapsburg empire and 
later about France and Germany. The 
process of polarization can be studied 
in the development of the European 
alliance system from 1890 to 1914, and 
again from 1933 to 1939, although in 
the latter case Hitler struck before the 
process was complete. Such a polariza- 
tion renders the balance unstable be- 
cause, after all states in the system 
have allied themselves, there are in 
effect only two participants in the 
equilibrium. If one combination is 
materially more powerful, it may be 
expected to attack and eliminate its 
rival. If they are about equal, the one 
against which time appears to be run- 
ning is likely to attack under the pre- 
sumption that war is inevitable and that 
the opportunity will never be better. 
The war which results from such a 
situation is likely to be universal and 
may so weaken some states that equilib- 
rium cannot be reestablished and uni- 
versal empire will develop. 

The process by which small states 
lose their independence tends toward 
the development of this polarizing 
tendency. In the post-war world, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
seem to be the poles. 


III. In a system of power poli- 
tics, constitutionalism and democ- 
racy make for instability. 


The moderate stability which an ef- 
fective balance of power system has 
sometimes established in contrast to 
the anarchy which preceded it has 
proved favorable to the rise of con- 
stitutionalism and democracy in cer- 
tain states, but these forms of govern- 
ment militate against the successful 
operation of the balance of power. Con- 
stitutionalism and democracy tend to- 
ward decentralization of authority, re- 


The existence of totalitarian govern- 
ments ignoring human rights, the 
aggressive potentialities of the atom 
bomb and the dynamism of the 
new religion of Communism all 
militate against a stable equilibrium 
of power. 
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The process by which small states 
lose their independence tends toward 
the development of this polarizing 
tendency. In the post-war world, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union seem to be the poles. 


spect for individual rights, deliberation 
in reaching decisions, control of policy 
by public opinion and dominance of 
domestic over foreign policy. Democ- 
racies are willing to fight when in- 
terests regarded as vital are threatened, 
but they have usually hesitated to in- 
tervene in foreign quarrels and have 
neglected military preparation until 
such threats are obvious. They have 
wishfully expected others to respect 
law until faced by open lawlessness. 
These tendencies have made it difficult 
for the governments of constitutional 
democracies to take the steps required 
for the operation of power politics effi- 
ciently and promptly. The very in- 
capacity of democracy in this regard 
has often encouraged dictatorships, in 
proportion as democracies become 
numerous, to attempt to break the bal- 
ance. As the proportion of sheep has 
increased and the illusion of their 
wolves’ clothing has become dissipated, 
the wolves that remain have often de- 
voted their energies to preying upon 
the sheep rather than to circumventing 
one another, and the equilibrium has 
been destroyed. 


This tendency was sufficiently ob- 
vious in the 1930’s, and there is evi- 
dence of it among those of the present 
war-worn countries which permit op- 
position parties to function. The ex- 
perience of war’s devastation is, how- 
ever, so recent and the portent of atomic 
war is so great, that the democracies 
are for the. moment tending to convert 
themselves into “garrison states” rather 
than to follow the more normal demo- 
cratic tendency of relapsing to concern 
with domestic politics and attemptin 
to appease the foreign wolves. 


IV. Ina system of power poli- 
tics, internationalism makes for 
instability. 


The progress of democracy, of in- 
ternational communication and _trans- 
portation and of military inventions 
rendering frontiers more vulnerable 
has tended in the past to weaken con- 
fidence in the balance of power as a 
means of security and to induce some 
states prematurely to rely on interna- 
tional guarantees and systems of col- 


lective security. Ideas of justice bor- 
rowed from domestic law have fre- 
quently been imported into interna- 
tional relations. The balance of power 
requires that strength as such be op- 
posed and weakened, a requirement 
which is difficult to reconcile with any 
conception of justice. Justice permits 
opposition to the aggressor or treaty 


. violator, but hardly permits interven- 


tion against a state which has increased 
its power by legal methods of trade or 
industrialization. Thus, international 
jurists and political moralists, while 
often conceding that the balance of 
power is the basis of international law, 
have found it difficult to justify imter- 
vention or preventive war even though 
maintenance of the balance of power 
calls for it. 

A growing sense of international 
justice has, therefore, tended to con- 
vert balance of power systems into 
systems of collective security. The 
idea of international law and organi- 
zation has promoted efforts toward dis- 
armament and has discouraged military 
inventions, thus accelerating the usual 
tendency of material progress to increase 
the relative power of the defensive in 
war. These developments have tended 
to shift political interest away from 
power politics, as was to be observed 
during the Pax Romana of classical 
civilization, the Pax Ecclesiae of the 
Middle Ages, and the Pax Britannica 
of the 19th century. 

These considerations suggest: that a 
stable balance of power tends to create 
conditions favorable to constitutional- 
ism, democracy, international law and 
international organization. These con- 
ditions in turn stimulate the increase 
of international communication, of in- 
ternational trade, and of cultural dif- 
fusion. Such a progress, unifying the 
civilization, creates a general preference 
for welfare over power and, further- 
more, weakens the disposition of govern- 
ments to give primary attention to 
power politics. 

All of these developments were to be 
observed during the 19th century, and 
also among the democracies during the 
inter-war period. They are also to be 
observed among some groups at present, 
but now, as in the past, these attitudes 
and processes may fail to be universally 
accepted. Their very prevalence may 
offer an opportunity to the few who 


We still live in a system of power 
equilibrium, of decreasing stability. 
We have not yet been able to or- 
ganize a world governed by a law 
which deserves confidence. 


prefer power to welfare, adventure to 
security. Law without effective force 
cannot curb such a minority. Inter- 
national law and organization, failing to 
be supported by an effective balance 
of power, if not yet supported by or- 
ganized collective power, may be de- 
stroyed by conquest. As efforts to fed- 
erate the states of a civilization in the 
past have usually failed, universal em- 
pire or general anarchy has normally 
followed balance of power periods. We 
may today be faced by the alternatives 
of more effective federalization, of uni- 
versal empire, or of general anarchy. 
Statesmen face the almost insoluble 
problem of how to avoid the last two, 
in case general consent, which should 
be the basis of further federalization, 
continues to be lacking. They have 
sought security in the United Nations 
as they sought security in the League 
of Nations after World War I and in 
the Holy Alliance after the Napoleonic 
period, but they have not found it. We 
still live in a system of power equilib- 
rium, of decreasing stability. We have 
not yet been able to organize a world 
governed by a law which deserves con- 
fidence. 

The necessity, if civilization is to be 
saved, of organizing collective power 
behind a law which can control the 
methods of world politics has been 
recognized by numerous organizations 
urging some form of world federation, 
and even by the organizations which 
believe progress can only be made with- 
in the United Nations. 

The latter point out that certain re- 
forms might enable the United Nations 
to maintain world law. Among the sug- 
gested reforms are immediate conclu- 
sion of the agreements contemplated 
in the Charter placing military forces 
and facilities under the Security Council 
and regulating national armaments; ef- 
fective international control of atomic 
energy; modification of the voting pro- 
cedure to enable the Security Council to 
reach decisions promptly; and the de- 
velopment of a world public opinion 
behind the procedures and decisions of 
the United Nations. Popular apprecia- 
tion of the services of specialized or- 
ganizations and of the dangers of atomic 
war; development of human rights 
stimulating a sense of world citizen- 
ship; and the educational activities of 
UNESCO and of the United Nations it- 
self may contribute to this end. 

The development of such a public 
opinion is perhaps the most basic 
among these reforms. The difference be- 
tween a power equilibrium and a regime 
of law lies in the degree of awareness of, 
and loyalty to, the whole by the parts. 


Quincy Wright 


No treaty or organization can make the 
members of a group rely on law for 
their existence if each considers itself 
more important than the group and be- 
lieves that the others share this attitude. 
Until many citizens of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
France, China, and other states can say 
sincerely that their security depends on 
world law, that world law depends on 
the solidarity of the world community 
and that world solidarity depends on 
a widespread sense of world citizenship, 
each government must struggle in the 
game, which only one can win, of mak- 
ing itself more powerful than any of 
the others. 

As power becomes polarized about 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
and the possibility declines of some 
states shifting from one side to the other 
to preserve equilibrium in emergencies, 
it may become clear that both can- 
not survive at the game of power poli- 
tics. The struggle may cease to be one 
for an equilibrium in which all can sur- 
vive but for an empire by one dominat- 


‘ing all the others. 


A community develops into a society 
as communication becomes abundant 
and information widespread; as cul- 
tures become generally understood and 
policies win acceptance by all; and as 
power becomes so organized that it can 
develop and maintain a fundamental 
law. These aspects of a developing 
world society may affect one another 
reciprocally. The United Nations or- 
ganization may help to circulate in- 
formation and to create mutual appre- 


ciation of each culture by the others. 
Its own symbols and policies may en- 
list the loyalty of people everywhere, 
thereby making it possible for it to 
organize moral, economic and military 
power to maintain its fundamental law. 
Success may breed success, and the 
world, which is one materially, may in- 
creasingly become one morally. 

But on the other hand, it may prove 
impossible to develop communication 
and understanding across the Iron Cur- 
tain. Opinions, economics, and military 
forces, failing to be organized interna- 
tionally, may be organized nationally 
or regionally. Each center, losing con- 
fidence in collective security, may de- 
vote diplomacy to improving its power 
position and deteriorating that of its 
potential enemy. The game of power 
politics, inevitable as it is in such 
circumstances, and necessary as it is if 
universal conquest is to be avoided, 
may widen the gap between two worlds 


and lead to World War III. 


Can statesmen so moderate their 
short run policies, necessary to preserve 
national independence in a world of 
power politics, that the long-run policy 


The game of power politics, in- 
evitable as it is in such circum- 
stances, and necessary as it is if 
universal conquest is to be avoided, 
may widen the gap between two 
worlds and lead to World’ War III. 


of superseding that world by a law- 
governed world will not be frustrated ? 
Can statesmen so formulate and exe- 
cute long-run policies necessary to de- 
velop the United Nations into an in- 
strument with power to adapt, apply 
and enforce world law, without prema- 
turely inducing certain peoples to re- 
lax their vigilance temporarily neces- 
sary to maintain an equilibrium of 
power? Governments and people must 
realize the necessity of power poli- 
tics in the short run and of world 
federation in the long run. They must 
appreciate the danger that over-empha- 
sis upon one of these policies will 
frustrate the other. They must have 
faith in the possibility of so gearing 
them together that universal war and 
conquest can be avoided and a regime 
of universal law established. They must 
understand that such faith will not 
be justified unless opinion is formed 
and force organized to compel all 
peoples, governments, and nations to 
conduct their politics under law. 
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General Chisholm, a world figure in the realm of psychiatry, is now filling the 
position of Executive Secretary of the United Nations’ World Health Organiza- 
tion—Interim Commission. He is a contributor to scholarly journals, the author 
of William Alanson White Memorial Lectures, Morale, and recently was a featured 
speaker at the 103rd annual meeting of the American Psychiatric Association. The 
article below is the text of the 1947 Ware Lecture, delivered in the First Church in 
Boston during the Unitarianism’s Anniversary Week. 


Revolutionary Changes 


in Sources of Security 


by GEN. BROCK CHISHOLM 


Man’s peculiar equipment of intellect and of imagination gives great scope for 
his exploration and for his development. He is endowed through his unique brain 
and nervous system, with potentialities in some fields far beyond those of any other 
animal. On the other hand, this peculiar equipment adds many complications in 


his relationships with his environment. 


Even long ago, when the development 
of man’s potentialities had not reached 
its present extent, and when his traveling 
was limited, his imagination reached out 
far beyond the area he could actually 
‘cover in reality. 

Even in his immediate environment he 
found many dangers—lightning, thun- 
der; storms, floods, threats made by 
other animals and by other members of 
the human race — all threats to his 
security. 

The better to protect himself, man 
has always tried very hard to under- 
stand the sources of these threats and 
to develop methods by which he might 
protect himself from them. It would ap- 
pear that man has always found a situa- 
tion where he could not understand the 
source or conditions of a potential threat 
intolerable and has in all such circum- 
stances felt himself impelled to invent 
theories of the causation of these 
troubles. Following the acceptance of 
any such theory, of course it became 
possible to develop fairly rational pro- 
tective mechanisms. Even when the 
theories bore little or no relationship to 
reality and even when the protective 
mechanisms had absolutely no effect at 

-all, they could still be of very consider- 

able value to frightened man. At least 
he could feel that he was doing some- 
thing to protect himself. 


There was, of course, plenty of room 
for man’s speculation. He was sur- 
rounded by unknowns in both space 
and time. Nothing was known until 
quite recently about the early history 
of the race or of the other animals. 
Even the extent, size, and shape of our 
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There is an old and badly mistaken 
saying, ‘We damn the sins we have no 
mind to.” It should read, ““‘We damn 
the sins towards which we are our- 
selyes unconsciously most inclined,” 
but this also is a matter of only recent 
knowledge. 


own little world was a matter for dogma 
and faith until quite recent years. These 
were matters of loyalty to very old 
ideas. Any questioning of old faiths 
was of course commonly regarded as 
heretical, and was in fact a very dan- 
gerous procedure. Torture and death 
were taken for granted as proper treat- 
ment for people who questioned the 
superior knowledge of the holy people 
of past generations and of their present 
representatives. These procedures, while 
really expressions of the  bottled- 
up aggression of the torturers, were 
rationalized as necessary to drive pos- 
sessing devils or evil spirits out of the 
offending person., Also, it is a very 
important fact that our own wavering 
faiths can gain some strength by overt 
persecution of those daring persons who 
express some of our own hidden and 
shameful doubts. There is an old and 
badly mistaken saying, “We damn the 
sins we have no mind to.” It should 
read, “We damn the sins towards which 
we are ourselves unconsciously most in- 
clined,” but this also is a matter of only 
recent knowledge. 


It is clear that man’s active imagina- 
tion greatly extended his insecurities 


and consequently his pressure to find 
what security he could in a world in 
which he had to live but about which 
he knew very little. Always the younger 
and more active minds of the rising 
generations tended to discard the 
theonies and practices of the old people 
and the ancestors. It is interesting in 
this connection that one of the oldest 


- pieces of cuneiform writing ever trans- 


lated represents a complaint that the 
younger generation are. forsaking the 
old gods, no longer reverence their 
elders, and are generally going to the 
dogs—some of them are still, fortunate- 
ly, doing it! Unfortunately, however, 
long ago someone learned that any- 
thing which was imposed on children 
as final and certain while they were 
still very small would usually continue 
all their lives to dominate their thinking 
and even their behavior. Furthermore, 
it would usually maintain this domina- 
tion entirely independently of its truth 
or validity. In other words, anything 
taught to children as absolutely true be- 
comes a conscience value and generally 
a lifetime conviction, though this de- 
pends somewhat on reinforcement by 
outside pressures. Intelligence cannot 
usually get at conscience convictions at 
all, particularly if they are protected by 
threats of punishment in a future life. 

Here was a very easy way for each 
generation to ensure that the next would 
accept its theories and. practices almost 
unchanged. Teach children anything 
you have been taught yourself, with 
appropriate threats of punishment for 
non-compliance. A necessary feature of 
this method is that the threatened 
punishments cannot be open to investiga- 
tion; they must be postponed to that 
unknown time beyond death. 

Because of the worldwide use of this 
method by the elders of all times and 
places many temporary and local ex- 
pedients have assumed worldwide im- 
portance. For instance, because pigs 
were infested with worms in Palestine 
some three thousand years ago and were 
dangerous to eat in the absence of suf- 
ficient fuel and knowledge for adequate 
cooking, millions of people are still un- 
able to eat pork. This is only one of 
many possible examples of the expedi- 


What children need from their par- 
ents is not maps of the world as it 
used to be, nor of the beliefs of their 
parents or their ancestors, but the 
great gift of freedom to think, ability 
themselves to look clearly at reality 
and to make up their own minds how 
best to arrange their own relationships _ 
with the reality they see clearly. 


encies of one time and place becoming 
by means of this method of incorpora-' 
tion into consciences, the moral prin- 
ciples of far distant times and places— 
and consequently sacred and not to be 
questioned even though they no longer 
have any real validity or relevance. The 
escape from this type of domination is 
very difficult, and the attempt often leads 
to neurosis or unsocial behavior, but 
with some external help it can be done 
and in that fact lies the hope of social 
progress. 


It has been relatively easy for many 
of us, once superficially weaned from 
the necessity to conform with the think- 
ing and points of view of our parents or 
more remote ancestors, to attack, from 
that vantage point, what we think are 
their mistakes and the certainties of our 
own childhood. There is even a con- 
siderable amount of emotional satis- 
faction in doing just that. It represents 
a defiance of parental authority and a 
demonstration of our independence and 
“orown-up-ness,” whether we are really 
grown-up or not. In fact, the less we 
are really “grown-up” the greater the 
at least surface satisfaction we gain from 
such demonstrations. 


This is all very well, and a healthy 
phenomenon as far as it goes, but the 
certainties of our parents, and of theirs, 
were developed in response to certain 
needs which we still recognize as of 
great importance. It might prove to be 
a serious mistake to remove the ability 
to use the parentally imposed patterns 
if the needs are still there and if no bet- 
ter answers are immediately available. 
It would seem necessary to develop new 
patterns more in harmony with the 
present stage of understanding of the 
universe and with what is now known 
of man’s development in the past. It 
might be possible to make certain im- 
provements so that less damage would 
be done to the integrity of the individual 
personality and the ability of man to 
live with man than is being done by 
those patterns which have been in vogue 
for so long. The need would seem to 
be for revised patterns of adjustment to 
reality, which will in fact produce a 
greater degree of real security. It may 
be worthwhile to look more closely but 
briefly at these old patterns. 


One of the oldest pieces of cunei- 
form writing ever translated rep- 
resents a complaint that the 
younger generation are forsaking 
the old gods, no longer reverence 
their elders, and are generally going 
to the dogs—some of them are still, 
fortunately, doing it! 


o e e e e e J e 


Think of the masses of ignorant cer- 
tainty, superstition, or intolerance 
bound up in such words as “white 
supremacy,” “caste,” “chosen 
people,” “Sacred,” “‘taboo,’’—the 
list could be extended indefinitely. 


For long ages in the history of man, 
the prevention and treatment of all his 
misfortunes, including his illnesses— 
storms, lightning, raids by other tribes, 
famines, floods, and so on—jin fact, 
everything which, with his _ limited 
knowledge, he could not understand on 
a cause-and-effect basis—were all com- 
monly regarded as matters of relation- 
ships, either personal or tribal, with the 
local spirits or gods. Formulae were 
developed in every tribe for the appease- 
ment of these supernatural beings and 
even for the enlistment of their active 
interest and protection. The interpre- 
ters of the nature and demands of these 
spirits and gods were, of course, the 
wisest men of the tribe, and these rela- 
tively wise men commonly interpreted 
the will of their gods in the light of 
what they themselves believed was best 
for the tribe, and for their own prestige 
and security. As experience was passed 
on to succeeding generations, the local 
concepts of what was good and what 
was not good for the tribe, or for the 
wise men, changed — generally grad- 
ually; but sometimes suddenly when a 
particularly wise, strong, or ruthless 
interpreter of the “will of the gods” was 
in control. Such a one, for instance, 
was Moses, who introduced extensive 
and revolutionary public health and 
social legislation on the authority of 
the tribal god. Some of those measures 
are still valid; others are long obsolete. 


As a tribe became more and more 
civilized, by which I mean more self- 
controlled in its internal and external 
relationships, in the common interests 
of the group, the less civilized aspects 
of its tribal gods of course increasingly 
became unacceptable. A moody, capri- 
cious, jealous, vengeful, easily angered, 
and inconsistent god, who yet demanded 
unquestioning worship and obedience, 
showed personality qualities which 
merited strong disapproval in develop- 
ing social systems, but in many cases 
for long periods gods whose ascribed 
personalities were clearly inferior to or 
less civilized than those of their indi- 
vidual worshipers were still tolerated 
and worshiped. 


This situation of course sooner or 
later would demand adjustment. When- 
ever, from the point of view of a de- 
veloping civilization, the moral attitudes 
demanded of the people became superior 


to those ascribed to their gods, extensive 
reinterpretations of the nature of the 
deity became necessary.. With develop- 
ing civilization and the enhanced value 
placed on self-restraint, protectiveness, 
kindness, and ability to live peacefully 
together, these increasingly admired 
attributes had to be ascribed to the gods 
who were at the time worshiped by the 
people. As more and more protective- 
ness and loving-kindness became as- 
cribed to gods, differentiations between 
the sources of man’s joys and sorrows 
had to be developed. The malignancies 
which were still evidenced in all man’s 
misfortunes and diseases could not 
easily be ascribed to a loving, kindly, 
and protective god. The vengefulness, 
unpredictability, anger, and so on, that 
still seemed to be the cause of so many 
misfortunes could not go on being as- 
cribed to the newly-interpreted gods, at 
least in their normal emotional states. 
Either the gods had to be thought of as 
righteously angry or other agencies had 
to be invented, such as evil spirits or 
devils, the enemies of the righteous gods. 

So, through further long ages, many 
if not all man’s illnesses and woes were 
generally ascribed to punishment by 
righteously angry gods or to man’s 
possession by, or the machinations of, 
evil spirits or devils. Prevention and 
treatment, of course, were by propitia- 
tion of angry gods or by warding off 
the spirits or devils by frightening them 
er by enlisting the aid of the gods. In 
many times and places minor gods or 
spirits have been given specialist pro- 
tective roles against illness; or accident, 
or loss, or many other types of mis- 
fortune. Gradually, however, over long 
periods, one by one, other causes of mis- 
fortune and of disease were recognized, 
though these commonly continued to be 
regarded as merely the instruments or 
channels through which the righteously 
angered gods or the malignant devils 
attacked their human victims. Devo- 
tional exercises, payments in cash or in 
kind to the official interpreters of the 
gods, or magic spells were still the treat- 
ment of choice in most cases, though for 
the illnesses, employment of surgical 
and medicinal aids gradually became 
increasingly popular. Even yet, with 
many of the laws of cause and effect now 
available to man, one finds remnants of 
these old beliefs. For instance, fairly 
recently, in this century, the belief has 
been proclaimed that venereal diseases 
are inflicted on wicked people by an 


We can hardly presume at this stage 
of our development to claim any ab- 
solute knowledge or final: truth. 


Intelligence cannot usually get at 
conscience convictions at all, par- 
ticularly if they are protected by 
threats of punishment in a future 
life. 


angry god, and therefore methods of 
preventing infection by the venereal 
diseases should not be used. 

Naturally every discovery of the real 
cause or causes of misfortune or illness 
has been met by an outcry of “heretic” 
or “iconoclast” or “reactionary” or 
“communist” or whatever was in bad 
odor with the orthodoxy of the time and 
place. Naturally, every such advance- 
ment of knowledge has narrowed the 
field of magic and revelation and free- 
dom to interpret the “will of the gods,” 
in the special interest of the particular 
orthodoxy concerned. Calling names, a 
typical juvenile defense pattern, has 
been a favorite method of delaying the 
search for truth for a long time; in fact, 
reverence for words has been used and 
is still being used extensively to protect 
vested interests and to prevent rational 
developments in many fields. 

Consider, for example, the emotional 
connotations of such words as “we are 
told.” This statement has been used as 
authority very often, without any ex- 
planation of who told us or how much 
he knew about the subject. Think of 
the masses of ignorant certainty, super- 
stition, or intolerance bound up in such 
words as “white supremacy,” “caste,” 
“chosen people,” “herrenvolk,” “the 
flag,” “Deutschland tiber alles,” “Amer- 
ica First,” “The Empire,” “My Country, 
Right or Wrong,” “The White Man’s 
Burden,” “God’s Country,” “A Super- 
Race,” “Revelation,” “Sacred,” “God’s 
in His Heaven and All’s Right with the 
World,” “Mother knows best,” “Taboo,” 
“Miscegenation”—the list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 


All these expressions, and of course 
very many others, have some deep 
emotional meanings for large groups 
of people, meanings founded on mis- 
information, superstition, intolerance, 
uncritical acceptance of authoritarian 
teaching, or other unreliable foundations. 
All these words and very many others 
represent whole areas of human experi- 
ence which in the minds of very many 
people are not open to any honest think- 
ing or unprejudiced consideration. 
These are examples of some of the kinds 
of certainty which have had at one time 
or another or in one place or another a 
certain degree of validity. Some of them 
hold in certain places still a certain 
amount of validity, but many of these 
words which I have quoted no longer 
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have any validity whatever in the minds 
of mature people. In very many cases, 
they and other concepts like them have 
simply become protective mechanisms 
for vested interests. 


If we could imagine ourselves coming 
afresh into this world as it is now, we 
can hardly imagine that we would in- 
vent many of these expressions or the 


concepts which lie behind them for. 


active use in the world as it is today. 
Concepts such as these represent a herit- 
age from our ancestors which may in 
fact be a very great burden on this and 
succeeding generations. It is undoubtedly 
true that some of these concepts and 
their like are even now doing much to 
prevent the degree of mutual under- 
standing, tolerance and _ cooperation 
which the world must have in the future. 
Many of these expressions play impor- 
tant parts in the defense of the principle 
that the attitudes which happen to be the 
patterns of parents are forever right and 
inviolable and assist many people to 
take for granted that it is sound to im- 
pose these same patterns without ques- 
tion on defenseless children, a method 
which should be given very close and 
critical scrutiny. 

Some of these concepts represent atti- 
tudes which are in fact medieval, or at 
least so far out of touch with reality as 
it is now understood that the validity 
which they used to enjoy no longer 
exists at all. In spite of this undoubted 
fact, there are very many people 
throughout the world who are still living 
by rules imposed by their parents or 
grandparents or their still more remote 
ancestors. 


Wendell Johnson, in his book People 
in Quandaries, says, “A civilization can- 
not exist half-scientific and half medi- 
eval.” He also says, “We cannot safely 
traverse new territory with old and obso- 
lete maps.” If people generally were 
emotionally free to look at reality the 
way it is, it would hardly be possible to 
quarrel with these statements. The 
difficulty would seem to have been, not 
only now but in many times and places 
in the past, that the apparent truth of 
the moment has been taught to children 
and then passed on to succeeding gener- 
ations as absolute or final truth. It is 
of course sound to acquaint children 
with the new knowledge gained in each 


Naturally every discovery of the real 
cause or causes of misfortune has 
been met by an outcry of “heretic’’ 
or “iconoclast” or “reactionary” or 
“communist” or whatever was in 
bad odor with the orthodoxy of the 
.time and place. 


Brock Chisholm 


generation as well as with the knowledge 
gained by our parents or grandparents 
and so on as far back as may be 
possible. On the other: hand, all such 
knowledge given to children should be 
amenable to revision as more extensive 
and more reliable information is ac- 
quired from time to time. We can 
hardly presume at this stage of our de- 
velopment to claim any absolute knowl- 
edge or final truth. On the other hand, 
we do know a very great deal more 
about everything than any of our an- 
cestors ever did. 

The world is changing and will con- 
tinue to change so quickly that it is im- 
possible for us to give clear-cut and 
definite plans for living to our children. 
It is impossible for us to present them 
with maps of reality with any degree of 
belief that these maps will continue to 
have validity after the passage of twenty 
or thirty years. What children need 
from their parents is not maps of the 
world as it used to be, nor of the beliefs 
of their parents or their ancestors, but 
the great gift of freedom to think, ability 
themselves to look clearly at reality and 
to make up their own minds how best to 
arrange their own relationships with the 
reality they see clearly. 


As long as man continues to believe 
that his destiny is in the hands of 
understandable forces completely be- 
yond his control, so long will he con- 
tinue to be irresponsible in his relation 
to his environment and to his fellow 
men. In the future, man’s security must 
come not from his relationship with 
spirits or gods or devils, not from his 
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In Gen. Chisholm’s article and in the June Register, the Western Unitarian 
Conference Number, the humanistic point of view is effectively presented. In the 
article below, a frankly theistic point of view, although without narrow partisan- 
ship, is presented by one of America’s most distinguished religious leaders. Dr. 
Sperry, formerly a Congregational minister, has had close ties with Unitarianism 
through his service as dean of the Harvard Divinity School and through his ap- 
pointment as Hibbert Lecturer and Essex Hall Lecturer in England. The article 
_ below was presented as an address before the Unitarian Christian Committee during 
Anniversary Week in May. Dean Sperry is a frequent contributor to The Atlantic 
Monthly, Yale Review and theological journals. 


The Continuity of the 


Christian Tradition 


by DEAN WILLARD L. SPERRY 


I AM NOT A THEOLOGIAN, but I have followed Protestant affairs in this country 


with some attention for nearly forty years. 


not the only communion in perplexity as to matters of both faith and conduct. 


I am reminded of a story that Dr. 
L. P. Jacks used to tell. A man on a 
walking tour in the north of Ireland 
asked a native the way to Ballyhooley. 
The native gave long and compli- 
cated directions, and then added, re- 
flectively, “If it was to Ballyhooley me- 
self was goin’, it’s not from here I’d 
wish to be shtartin’.” All, of us are 
theoretically headed for the Kingdom 
of God on earth, but given the present 
world situation, “it’s not from here 
we'd wish to be starting.” 

So far as the moral situation is con- 
cerned, we are confronted by the fact 
that even within the limits of what was 
once called “Christendom,” there have 
been, and in certain areas still are, great 
states which have candidly given up all 
hominal lip service to the Christian 
ethic. Following the lead of thinkers 
like Nietzsche, they say that, so far 
from thinking that the Christian ethic 
is not practicable, they do not think it 
is even desirable. This is a new thing 
in the Western World, and we do not 
yet know what the answer is. In 
short, the ethical tradition of conven- 
tional Christianity has been candidly 
broken in certain areas and is im- 
periled in many other areas. 

Theologically our situation is con- 
fused, but is not wholly unintelligible. 
If I am right in thinking that the term 
“religion” is generally understood to 
imply man’s conscious relation to God, 
then the fact of this relation, while it 
serves to describe the word, creates a 


The mission of Unitarianism is to 
bring into the open and to face in 
behalf of Protestantism as a whole, 
many of the problems of faith and 
conduct which larger, more slow 
moving and perhaps less courageous 
denominations seem unwilling or un- 
able to face. It was so a century and 
more ago. It is so today. 


new problem of its own. If religion is 
man’s communion with God, which 
partner is the dominant one, where does 
the emphasis fall as between the two? 

If you consult the history and the 
literature of religion, you find the em- 
phasis vacillating like the beam on a 
scales. It is seldom level and even. 
Two great poets have used, in this 
connection, the metaphor of the tides. 
Now the tide is flooding and now it is 
ebbing. “Far back through creeks and 
inlets making” the tide from the ocean 
of God comes pouring into our lives. 
But then, again, “That which drew from 
out the boundless deep turns again 
home” to God. 

I have sometimes used the metaphor 
of a ship beating to windward. At one 
time the ship is, as it were, on the star- 
board tack, making toward the idea of 
God. At another time it is on the port 
tack, headed in the direction of man’s 
worth and duty. It is important to know 
on which tack the ship by which you 


Let me assure you that you are 


travel finds itself. Is your religious 
thought moving God-ward or man- 
ward? Ultimately these two concerns 
may both be realized at some point far 
to windward; at any given moment you 
reach that goal by stressing now the 
one idea, and now the other. 


The first two hundred years of Prot- 
estantism were on the starboard, God- 
ward, tack. Calvinism kept on this tack 
so long that man dropped below the op- 
posite horizon. He was disparaged, de- 
plored and _ neglected. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century cer- 
tain Protestant bodies “came about”— 
as the sailors say—and in an effort to 
reaffirm the very meaning of the re- 
ligious experience, directed _ their 
thought and effort toward a fresh vindi- 
cation of man’s inherent worth, his 
rights and his duties. Out of this re- 
action against an exaggerated concern 
for sovereignty—the sovereignty of 
Calvin’s “Sultanic’” God, and that of 
the British crown—came the whole 
liberal, democratic movement of the 
late eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. Liberalism, whether political or 
theological, has now been on the port 
tack, pointing man-ward, for nearly two 
hundred years. 

Now sailors know full well that in 
beating to windward, one is liable to 
run out of the wind and into slack 
airs, if one holds on a single tack too 
long. There is, I think, little doubt 
that our liberal culture as a whole has 
bee too preoccupied with the affairs 
of man-as-man for too long a time. 
We haven’t devoted enough - sober 
thought to the great ol jective realities 
by which we are environed. In par- 
ticular, in our religion, we have been 
racially much too self-centered, so that 
we have tended to become self-sufficient. 
It is not that we have denied some God 
other than the will-to-righteousness in 
humanity itself, but merely that being 
preoccupied with our own affairs, we 
have given no imaginative and devout 
thought to such a God. Hence, as a 
British chaplain general puts it, “We 
have drifted into this war in a period of 
great heedlessness to God. . . . That 
God cares is hardly ever thought of.” 

Humanism, i.e., a form of religion 
which is prepared ito dispense with 
faith in some “power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness” and to get 
along hereafter with such good will as 
we can muster on our own account, 
is not an ecclesiastical phenomenon 
confined to your Unitarian body. It is 
a temper or quality shot through much, 
if not most, of the Protestantism of 
America, at least so much as is non- 
Fundamentalist. 
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We are living at a time of radical 
transition between one culture and 
another. We are going through a 
kind of rapids between more tranquil 
periods of history. 


This humanism seems to me to be, 
not what so many of its proponents 
say of it, something entirely fresh and 
novel. Rather it seems to me_ the 
logical and even inevitable conclusion 
of a liberalism which has been in dan- 
ger of overstating its own case, just 
as the Calvinists of Edward’s time over- 
stated their case. This modern human- 
ism is intelligible, and to many minds 
inevitable—the only form of religion 
in which one can believe hereafter with 
intellectual self-respect. Given the in- 
finities of time and space by which we 
are surrounded, and the mystery of an 
“expanding universe,” one can under- 
stand how men find the old anthropo- 
morphic imagery of earlier days incre- 
-dible. And one must respect also the 
amoral passion which prompts much of 
our humanism at its best. 

But the problem still remains whether 
this is the whole truth of religion and 
whether the quality of what we have 
known as a religious life can be pre- 
‘served with a religion compounded of 
our humanity alone, in want of any 
objective reality to which we may 
ascribe the name of God and Father. 


Personally I do not think that what 
the world has hitherto known as religion 
can persist on this basis as a cultural 
fact in corporate societies. A humanist 
church is, in sober prose, an ethical cul- 
tural society. And somehow ethical 
culture societies do not seem to flourish. 
Auguste Comte perfected a creed and 
ritual for humanism in his “positivist” 
church in Paris a century ago. But it 
did not work. A church presupposes 
an act of worship; ethical self-culture 
is not worship and an aspiration is not 
a prayer, 
word. 

It has been, and to my mind, still is, 
the mission of Unitarianism to bring 
into the open and to face in behalf of 
Protestantism as a whole, many of the 
proglems of faith and conduct which 
larger, more slow moving and perhaps 
less courageous denominations seem un- 
willing or unable to face. It was so a 
century and more ago. It is so today. 
This theological issue is not confined 
to yourselves as a domestic problem. 
It is an all but universal problem. You 
are candidly meeting it in the open, 
by a process of ongoing trial and error. 
Therefore, the resolution of your 
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in the strict sense of that- 


present differences of opinion concerns 


us all. 

Personally I believe that there is a 
God and Father of us all, apart from the 
human will-to-goodness. I think one 
can and should say one’s prayers with 
good conscience and good faith, mys- 
terious as that transaction may be. Our 
task seems to me to be the preservation 
of all that has been won by two hundred 
years of honest and courageous liberal- 
ism, at the same time that we have the 
candor to admit the overstatement of 
the case for man only, to which so much 
of our liberalism seems to have been 
liable. 

I do not think that the problems in 
which we are involved, speculative, 


setae 
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ethical, political, racial, economic, are 
likely to be finally solved in our own 
lifetime. We are living at a time of 
radical transition between one culture 
and another. - We are going through a 
kind of rapids between more tranquil 
periods of history. 

As far as the Christian religion is 
concerned, many of us feel that our 
right to use this word as a form of 
self-designation rests upon our convic- 
tion that we stand in a living and or- 
ganic spiritual succession. We feel an 
unbroken life behind us and hope for a 
still unbroken life beyond us. Our 
Christianity, to use an old theological 
phrase, has been “begotten, not made.” 
We do not want to break with this 
living tradition—however time may 
modify its formal statements—we do 
not wish the succession to break at 
the point where we now are. We wish 
to live in it and with it and by it; 
and in due time to pass it on. 


Humanism is not an _ ecclesiastical 
phenomenon confined to your Unitar- 
ian body. It is a temper or quality 
shot through much, if not most of the 
Protestantism of America. 


This is an intimate and searching 
problem. Do you now propose to 
break with historic Christianity, or do 
you wish to perpetuate its secret and 
powerful spirit in the terms of the think- 
ing of our own day? I know of no group 
of persons facing this issue more di- 
rectly than -yourselves. 

Are you to continue “Christian,” or 
will. that word fall away in favor of 
some other term for your denomina- 
tional  self-designation? The world 
watches with interest your grappling 
with this question and waits with even 
greater interest your answer. 


SHORT TAKES 


Deputy-bishop A. Szent-Ivanyi of 
Hungary was greeted and heard by the 
Senate of the State of Ohio in Columbus 
recently. The presiding officer empha- 
sized the fact that after Louis Kossuth, 
famous Hungarian Patriot and fighter 
for democracy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who was likewise greeted and 
heard by the Senate of Ohio, Bishop 
Szenti-Ivanyi was the first Hungarian. 
politician of the twentieth century to 
speak there. 


RETIREMENT: Mr. R. C. Neuendorf- 
fer, a member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee since 1943 and Chairman of that 
committee for the last two years, retired 
from the insurance business after 39 
years with the same company, on July 
1. In his letter of resignation he stated: 
“It is my intention to devote the years 
to come primarily to world order affairs. 
My investigation, some practical experi- 
ence and affiliations with several and 
varied organizations and committees 
have persuaded me that personal inter- 
est, thought and action exerted in this 
new field of civic responsibility serves 
a useful purpose.” He is the Chairman 
for the People’s League for World Or- | 
der, Inc. . . .TRADITION: Of the 54 


beautiful photographs of Samuel Cham- 
berlain appearing in the recent publica- 
tion by MacMillan “Churches of Old 
New England,” one third are pictures 
of Unitarian churches... . 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


cian be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass, 
Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or. at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


One of the greatest names in 20th century religion in America is that of 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church in New York. Dr. Holmes 
prepared the following article before leaving on an extensive speaking trip in India. 
He has served since 1929 as president of the All World Gandhi Fellowship and since 
1939 as chairman of the board of the American Civil Liberties Union. He is the 
author of a score of books, the latest of which is The Affirmation of Immortality, 


a selection of the Religious Book Club. 


W hat a Conservative | Am! 


by JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


YEs, A CONSERVATIVE! After a lifetime of reputation as a radical, I am waking 
up too late to the realization of the fact that I am after all a conservative. Not 
suddenly a vonservative, now that old age is slowly but surely coming upon me! 


But always a conservative! 


From my youth up I have believed in 
those things which have long constituted 
the foundations of the religious life, 
but which are now apparently anathema 
to the progressive mind. I have clung 
to those spiritual realities which have 
been since the beginning of the world, 
but which now seem to be passing. 
Indeed, I am not a conservative merely, 
but a reactionary, in the sense that more 
and more these days I find myself hark- 
ing back to ancient superstitions, or 
fantasies, as still the substance of my 
faith. I have linked up with tradition, 
and thus discovered that all my life I 
have been moving in the paths of ortho- 
doxy. Behold my shame—the shame of 
one to whom, some years ago, Uni- 
tarianism was not liberal enough! 


Thus I must confess that I believe in 
God, not as a mere conception of the 
mind but as a presence of the spirit! 
I believe in God as the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, as the final cause 
of all reality, as the embodiment of 
design and purpose, as the source of 
energy and will, as the “Power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.” 
In a more intimate sense, | believe that 
God is our Father, the Father of man- 
kind, the Life that maketh one the 
world and all its peoples. I cannot con- 
ceive of the universe without him, or 
of humanity wrestling with good and 
evil apart from him. God is the answer 
to our questions, the sustainer of our 
hope, the justification of our faith. He 
is the be-all and the end-all of existence. 

In saying this, I am not abandoning 
my humanism. Rather am I confirming 
and fulfilling it. For humanism to me 
is not a theology but a point of view, 
not so much a conclusion as a method 
of thought. It is the conviction that 


God is the answer to our questions, 
the sustainer of our hope, the justi- 
fication of our faith. He is the 
be-all and the end-all of existence. 
In saying this, ! am not abandoning 
my humanism. Rather I am con- 
firming and fulfilling it. For hu- 
manism to me is not a theology but 
a point of view, not so much a con- 
clusion as a method of thought. 


religious truth is disclosed by a process 
not of divine revelation but of human 
experience. If we know anything of 
spiritual reality, it is not because God 
has spoken miraculously through the 
mouths of holy prophets, but because 
man has discovered things in the days 
and nights of his striving here upon 
the earth. Whatever he knows, in re- 
ligion as well as in science, man has 
learned in his experience with life. This 
experience includes everything from 
sheer struggle with the elements for 
survival to the meditations of the seers 
and the ecstatic raptures of the mystics 
and the martyrs. It begins as low as 
the savages’ awe of the storm, and rises 
as high as “Plato’s brain and the good 
Christ’s heart.” But it is all experience 
-—the reaction of the soul upon the uni- 
verse. And out of it springs the truth 
we know. 


This is humanism as I understand 
it—a method of thought consistent with 
various types of mind. Some human- 
ists find that this method, in their own 
experience and study, leads to an agnos- 
tic attitude toward the great problems 
of reality. Others find their way, more 
or less unwillingly, to atheism. If they 


do not precisely deny the divine being, 
they at least shut out the concept from 
their own religious faith. But I find 
the humanistic point of view showing 
me straight the way to God. The ex- 
perience of the ages, as I see it, is alive 
with deity. I do not understand how 
it is possible to explain what man has 
seen and done and reported except on 
the assumption of the divine. The 
logic of my humanism, in other words, 
is theism. So I must drop away from 
the. advanced thinkers, the radicals; 
and take my stand with Channing, Par- 
ker and John Fiske. And also with 
the great French scientist, Lecomte Du 
Nuoy, in a book as new as his recent 

remarkable volume, Human Destiny! 
Another confession! I believe in Im- 
mortality. I was brought up on 
Parker’s sermons and Savage’s preach- 
ments on this noble theme. I read, and 
still read, with satisfaction Emerson’s 
incomparable essay on the subject and 
James Martineau’s chapters in his 
Study of Religion. The writings of 
Fiske and William James were occa- 
sions of great excitement in my college 
days. It is amazing to note the cogency 
and power which the arguments of these 
men still retain. But these arguments, 
however convincing, are not final and 
do not themselves touch the core of 
the immortal faith. Theodore Parker 
perhaps comes nearer than the others in 
his description of this faith as an in- 
tuition of the soul, and thus an integral 
part of the transcendental philosophy. 
For immortality stands or falls by the 
spiritual, or idealistic, interpretation of 
reality. If we accept the materialistic 
theory of being, then we cannot believe 
in the survival of the soul after death, 
for materialism cannot recognize the 
concept of the soul. If we are mechan- 
ists, we can find many reasons for 
denying survival, and few for accept- 
ing the idea. It is because this is a 
materialistic and mechanistic age that 
the eternal hope glows dimmer today 
than at any previous period of human 
thought. The methods of modern 
science simply do not fit the impondera- 
ble and intangible essence of the spirit, 
and because of this discrepancy it is 
assumed not that the methods are in- 
adequate, but that the spirit is unreal. 
In the idealistic interpretation of 
life, however, all this is changed. Once 
assume that reality is spiritual and not 
material, and instantly God, the soul 
and immortality become necessary pos- 
tulates of thought. Nay, they become 
basic items of experience. We know 
God because we can “feel after him 
and find him.’ We discover the soul 
within us because “spirit with spirit 
can meet.” We are aware of our im- 
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The neglect of the moral law, the 
denial of its sovereignty, is the 
supreme tragedy of modern times. 
But not of modern times alone, but 
of ancient times as well! 


mortality, because even “now are we 
the sons of God.” The texture of the 
spiritual philosophy is religion. The 
threads of that texture are the great 
convictions of faith. I believe in im- 
mortality, as I believe in God, as a part 
of that divine pattern which consti- 
tutes what Emerson so fitly called “the 
perfect whole.” 


And I believe in the Moral Law! 
Yes, let me make my shame complete— 
I believe that there is a law in this 
universe, the will of God, which makes 
absolute the distinction between right 
and wrong. My “trust” is that of 
Browning— 


“|, . the right shall be the right 
And other than the wrong while 
(God) endures.” 


The manifestation of the moral law 
in the spiritual realm is as plain to 
my mind as that of the law of gravita- 
tion in the physical realm. Both are 
known by the terrible and inexorable 
penalties that follow their violation. 
Amos knew nothing of gravitation in 
the modern scientific sense of the word. 
But he knew the principle of the plumb- 
line! If a wall is reared not straight 
and true by the plumb-line, then sooner 
or later it is doomed to fall. So God 
of old had “set a plumb-line in the 
midst of (his) people Israel,” and 
because they had ignored it, the “high 
places (were) desolate and the sanc- 
tuaries of Israel . . . laid waste.” The 
same has happened to our society in 
our time. God has set in our midst 
the plumb-line which is the moral law, 
and we have defied it, and therewith 
wrought our ruin. 

The neglect of the moral law, the 
denial of its sovereignty, is the supreme 
tragedy of modern times. But not of 
modern times alone, but of ancient 
times as well! Indeed it may be said 
that history is one continuing story of 
the ignorance and arrogance of man 
in trying to live without the moral law. 
And the unbroken succession of wrecked 
civilizations is the witness to his error. 
If ever I felt sure that God lives, and 
that his will is supreme, it is today when 
I see what the indulgence of lust and 
power and the repudiation of brother- 
hood and peace have brought upon 
our world. 

“Be not 
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deceived; God is not 


mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

So I believe in God, and Immortality, 
and the Moral Law and sundry other 
traditions of religion. These traditions 
I regard not as dogmas of theology, 
but as fundamentals of faith. They ap- 
peared early because man, in ways how- 
ever crude, groped early towards 
reality. They have endured because 
they have stood the test of time, been 
clarified not nullified by reason, and 
been adorned and glorified by the rap- 


John Haynes Holmes 


tures of the heart in art, poetry and 
song. All the religion we have is 
implicit in these ideals. All the chance 
of human survival that remains is 
founded in their practice. 

So I believe—and pray, “Help Thou 
mine unbelief.” If this is conservatism, 
make the most of it! 


Sources of Security 
(Continued from page 286) 


ability to placate or to modify the be- 
havior of these creatures of his own 
imagination by ritual or by magic, but 
rather must he learn to take charge of 
his own destiny and to develop his se- 
curity from his true knowledge of him- 
self, of man’s needs, and his potentiali- 
ties, and of how man may learn to live 
‘cooperatively, safely, and pleasantly 
with man. To do this effectively man 


cannot depend on any of the ideas of — 


his ancestors. His ancestors were almost 
without exception remarkably unsuc- 
cessful in this field. Even the present 
generation has been quite unsuccessful 
in this aspect of living. 

There are no mysteries about how 
tolerance and understanding and ability 


to live and work cooperatively can be 
obtained. These abilities are simple 
results of particular ways of developing. 
Tolerance does not come out of intoler- 
ance. Intolerance and hate and im- 
patience and frustration breed their 
kind. Many books have been written 
already, pointing out quite clearly how 
it is possible to bring up children who 
will in fact be able to live pleasantly 
and comfortably with other people with- 
out having to fight each other almost 
continuously as we and all our ancestors 
have always done. The difficulty is that 
the methods of development of children 
pointed out in such sensible books as 
these are incompatible with the things 


that many of us had imposed on us in 


childhood as permanent, inviolable, and 
even sacred truths. Because these sensi- 
ble books do not agree with some of the 
things we learned at our mother’s knee, 
our consciences of course tell us that 
these books are bad and destructive. It 
is time we learned never to trust our 
consciences on such matters. Our con- 
sciences can only repeat back to us 
whatever we believed when we were 
children. There are many questions we 
should face and think about in our 
maturity which were not among our ex- 
periences as children or, if they were, 
were often entirely misunderstood. 

We must learn that our intellect is of 
much higher development than is our 
faith or our belief in our parents or 
whatever we learned when we were chil- 
dren. It is our intellect that distinguishes 
us from the lower animals, not our faith. 
Our intellect should always be given 
seniority. 

There is real hope that the time is 
coming closer—is already here for some 
groups of people—when their own 
thinking and tentative conclusions, and 
those of their wise contemporaries, may 
be recognized as of greater validity than 
the conclusions of past generations. 
Only by this pathway can man really 
take charge of his own destiny, relate 
his behavior patterns to reality, and 
eventually find security in a new concept 
of man’s relation to man. Only so can 
he even begin to chart his future as a 
race, or hope to ensure its survival. 


“THE UNITY OF | 
JEW AND CHRISTIAN” 


a new pamphlet by David Barnett 


“Clear, forthright, persuasive.—Bey. Dr. 
A. Powell Davies. 


“You have done a fine job in explaining this 
much-discussed problem. I have many friends 
to whom it will be a great help.’”—Edward H. 
Hirst. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to D, Barnett, 
30 Harvard Rd. S., Garden City, N. Y., for 
copy (6 for $1 or 10 for $1.50) and, 
mention this ad, a free copy of the author’s 
Ps Helps for Servicemen” will be in- 
cluded. 
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teria and controlled action. 


Professor Walsh, Chairman of Russian Studies at Syracuse University, is one 
of the nation’s foremost authorities on the U.S.S.R. and Russo-American relations. 
He speaks Russian fluently and has access to Soviet publications. Professor Walsh 
is the co-author of a new book Russia, A Handbook. He is a member of the May 
Memorial Church (Unitarian) in Syracuse. Last year he appeared in the Register 
sharing a two-part symposium on Russia with Dean Wild of Harvard. In May he 
was elected a member of the Board of Directors of the A. U. A. 


The Race with 


Communism 


by WARREN B. WALSH 


THUNDERING DOWN THE HIGHWAY of time beside us is the social vehicle called 


communism, driven by Russia. 


Its drivers have challenged us to race (to over- 


take and surpass the capitalistic states is the often avowed aim of the USSR). 
They are superbly confident of their victory—sure alike of their own strengths 


and of our weaknesses. 


Our- vehicle, they shout, will not only be passed; it 


will also destroy itself in a self-generated explosion more devastating than that 


of an atomic bomb. 


If ever there was a time when we could have ignored this 


challenge safely, that time is past. What are we to do? 


Some panic-stricken drivers when they 
get into tight spots shut their eyes, throw 
up their hands and crash. To change the 
figure, a child in blind rage strikes out 
wildly often hitting those who are try- 
ing to help and not infrequently injur- 
ing himself by his undirected violence. 
Many Americans, faced with the chal- 
lenge of communism and of Russia, are 
acting like panicky drivers and rage- 
blinded children. Some throw up their 
hands and say, “It is hopeless to fight 
against the future.” Some would swing 
so far away from the red vehicle as to 
dash ours (and us with it) into an abyss. 
Others strike out blindly; wildly hitting 
friend and foe. Since the foe is on guard 
while the friend is not, these wild blows 
are more likely to hurt the friend. A 
case in point is the indiscriminate use of 
the labels “Communist” and “fellow- 
traveler.” 

By way of contrast, the competent and 
self-possessed driver makes a_ split- 
second estimate of speeds and distances 
and takes the most effective counter- 
measures he knows. The trained fighter 
keeps his head and seeks to take advan- 
tage of his own strengths as well as of his 
opponent’s weaknesses. Aside from 
variations among individuals and their 
idiosyncratic responses to stimuli, in- 
formation is the most important de- 
termining difference between blind hys- 
Ignorance 


almost always produces exaggerations 
and, not infrequently, induces panic. An 
example of the tendency to exaggerate 
is seen in the popular American estimates 
of the size of the Communist Party 
USA. 


Two out of three Americans, back in 
1939 when the polls investigated, had no 
idea how big the Party was, but those 
who thought they knew, grossly over- 
estimated it. Moscow officially an- 
nounced 90,000 as the membership of 
the American branch of the Party. This 
was probably inflated, but not so much 
so as the median American guess which 
was 300,000. This over-rating may have 
been an unintended tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the 90,000 disciplined fa- 
natics. It was certainly a measure of our 
apprehension. Groups and persons who 
think that the Communists are at the 
roots of all troubles are almost sure to 
think that there must be a great many 
such trouble-makers. 

The officially reported membership 


First of all we must realize that ideals 
and ideas can be fought successfully 
only by better ideals and ideas. We 
must reyitalize our faith in our 
American ideals. We must be as sure 
in our faith as the communists are 
in theirs. 


now of the Communist Party USA is 
74,000. No data are available to show 
how big we imagine the Party to be. 
Perhaps we are better informed than 
we were. At any rate, we are less naive 
than we used to be about one thing. 
Roughly fifty per cent of us are aware 
that members of the Communist Party 
USA owe their primary allegiance to 
the USSR and not to the United States. 
This, however, is almost the only thing 
that very many of us do know about 
the Party or about Communism or about 
Russia. Such ignorance is dangerous. 
The challenge of Communism and of 
Communists is real and present. Simple 
common sense would indicate that we 
ought to try to learn all we can about 
both the challenge and the challengers 
so that we can plan our own campaigns. 

Communism comes in two parts. It 
is a philosophy of life, a dream of a 
better world, a vision of a Utopia, an 


Many Americans, faced with the 
challenge of communism and_ of 
Russia, are acting like panicky 
drivers and _ rage-blinded children. 
Some throw up their hands and say, 
“It is hopeless to fight against the 
future.” 


ideal held by many but nowhere 
achieved. It is also, in its most chal- 
lenging manifestations, the Communist 
Parties. Each Communist Party is 
alleged to be an autonomous and self- 
contained unit. This is a legal fiction. 
Every Communist Party outside of the 
USSR looks to the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (Bolshevik) for 
inspiration, direction and _ support. 
When the Soviet Politburo takes snuff, 
the Communists of the world sneeze. 
This is a fact which cannot be talked 
out of existence by even the most vo- 
ciferous and ingenious Communist 
spokesman. The outward shell of con- 
trol, the Comintern, is gone but its 
vital machinery purrs on undamaged. 
Witness the findings of the Canadian 
Commission of Inquiry. Read the roll 
of the political leaders in Communist 
China and in tthe satellite states of 
Europe. Mao Tse-tung, Dmitrov, Beirut, 
Tito and others were all Moscow-trained 
and are now Moscow-directed. All are 
Communists and, by definition, are 
loyal primarily to Russia, home of the 
parent Party and outstanding pro- 
tagonist of the communist way. 

This way—this dream—this ideal 
and idea which possesses men’s hearts 
and minds can neither be killed by force, 
nor strangled by restrictions, nor eradi- 
cated by purges. To the great good for- 
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It is the communist dream and a 
Communist claim that the Soviets 
have achieved social justice threugh 
a planned economy. No one _ will 
deny that they have a planned econ- 
omy. It is, however, a little difficult 
to see that they have achieved social 
justice unless one is prepared to 
admit that social justice involves the 
denial of all individual freedoms. 


tune of us all, there is no effective control 
over men’s dreams and thoughts. If 
there were, we should today all still be 
communicants of one universal, totali- 
tarian and authoritarian church which 
claims a monopoly upon truth. If there 
were any way to kill ideas and ideals, 
we should have neither freedom nor 
democracy. We may think that com- 
munism is a whoring after false gods. 
We may think that it is dangerously 
wrong and utterly evil. But we delude 
ourselves at our extreme peril if we 
fail to realize or refuse to accept the 
fact that communism, in part, is a 
thing of the mind which cannot be up- 
rooted by force. Neither law nor war 
can, in the long run, prevail against it. 
Communism, the ideal, will survive both 
the Kremlin and the masters of the 
Kremlin. Even if the USSR should be 
atom-bombed into oblivion, the dream 
of communism would continue to cast 
its spell upon men. 

This may sound as if I were one of 
those who had given up, saying “One 
cannot fight the future.” This is not the 
case at all. I do not for one minute 
accept the thesis that “communism is the 
wave of the future.” I believe that our 
American dream is incomparably a 
finer and richer vision than that of the 
communists. I believe that ours is a 
magnificent ideal for which we need 
never apologize nor feel ashamed. I 
believe that there is not one thing 
whose achievement is promised by 
communism which cannot be achieved 
more fully and more humanely by free 
democratic processes in the Anglo- 
American tradition. I believe, also, that 
we must wake up to these facts now. 
The challenge must be met. 


First of all we must realize that ideals 
and ideas can be fought successfully 
only by better ideals and ideas. We must 
revitalize our faith in our American 
ideals. This is the only real defense 
against communism. We must be as 
sure in our faith as the communists are 
in theirs. 

We must also take account of stock 
without indulging in any soothing self- 
deceptions. We need to look our short- 
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comings and our failures squarely in 


the face. We must be ready to profit 
by valid criticisms, no matter who 
makes them. Some of the indictments 
which the Communists draw against us, 
for example, are merited. This is not 
true of all their criticisms, but we must 
recognize that truth does not become 
untrue simply because it is uttered by 


a Communist. They further charge that - 


our faults are inherent in our system 


and its ideals need not delude us. When 


_we have failed it has been because we 


have not lived up to our ideals; and 
not because the ideals were unworthy. 


It follows, of course, that having 
recognized faults we must set about cor- 
recting them and such correction should 
begin at home. We in New York State, 
for example, would do well to push our 
worries over the Mississippi poll tax in- 
to the background until we could 
honestly say that there are no second- 
class citizens in our state. We in uni- 
versities need to show somewhat more 
concern about discrimination within our 
own households and somewhat less 
about alleged discriminations elsewhere. 
We ought to begin to remedy our 
failures first on a personal and then 
on a local scale. As individuals we 
might well do less pointing with scorn 
at the prejudices of someone else and 
pay greater heed to curbing our own. 
If we succeed in doing these things— 
and it will be a long, slow process in- 
volving deeds more than words—we 
shall have met successfully the chal- 
lenge of the communist dream. 

Now, what about its manifestation, 
the Communist Parties and _ their 
champions? How do we fight them? 
This is where knowledge and _ infor- 
mation become weapons of great power. 
First we need to realize that every Com- 
munist carefully weighs his words and 
actions to the end that these shall ad- 
vance his special interests. I said above 
that we only fool ourselves if we ignore 
a truth because a communist spoke it. 
I say now that while we must accept 
a truth where we find it, we have every 
reason to wonder what interest the Com- 
munist sought to serve by speaking it. 

Does the Communist Party USA sup- 


Let us take note of another propa- 
ganda device: the deliberate confusion 
of tenses. The Communists say that 
“under Communism there will be no 
exploitation of man by man as there 
is in the capitalist-bourgeois democ- 
racies.” Look well at the verbs and 
remember that communism nowhere 
exists. 


Communism comes in two parts. It 
is a philosophy of life, a dream of a 
better world, a vision of a Utopia, an 
ideal held by many but nowhere 
achieved. It is also, in its most 
challenging manifestations, the Com- 
munist Parties. : 


port efforts in behalf of the Negro solely 
out of genuine good-will toward that 
group? It does not. At least in part 
Communist championship of the Negro 
is for the purpose of disrupting and 
weakening American society. Does the 
Communist make himself the champion 
of a free press, of free speech and of 
the right of free assembly only because 
he is devoted to those things? He does 
not. The leading protagonists of Com- 
munism have never been devoted to 
those freedoms, as witness the present 
and historical practice in Soviet Russia. 
Did the Communist oppose our loan to 
Greece and Turkey because he thought 
such a loan would injure American 
interests? He did not. He opposed it 
because he thought it injurious to the 
USSR. Does he mean his oath of 
loyalty to our government? Does he 
recognize as binding a pledge to ob- 
serve security rules and orders? He 
does not. He has no intention of abid- 
ing by such oaths and pledges because 
he feels himself bound by a higher law 
and a superior allegiance. -He will 
readily and even gleefully betray what 
is ostensibly his country if he thinks 
such betrayal will benefit the USSR. 
Our next counter is to learn enough 
so that we can distinguish among prac- 
tices and promises, ideals and realities. 
It is a usual Communist device, for 
example, to contrast our way with what 
is alleged to be the Soviet way. Some- 
times this is simply the contrasting of 
an American practice with a Communist 
ideal. At other times it is the presen- 
tation of a plan as if it were an ac- 
complished fact. Very often it involves 
telling only part of the story. Who has 
not heard that “the Soviets have solved 
the minorities problem?” This is one 
of their most effective propaganda set- 
pieces. Let us examine it briefly. 


The communist ideal concerning 
certain types of minorities is very high, 
but it is no higher and no finer than 
the Stoic-Christian ideal of the brother- 
hood of man. If we compare our treat- 
ment of religious and racial minorities 
with either the Stoic-Christian or the 
communist ideal, we find that we fall 
far short. Measured by the ideal, our 
performance is poor in many respects. 
Communists have convinced many per- 
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Are our ideals—freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from 
want and fear—in any way inferior 
to theirs? I deny emphatically that 
they are and I! assert with vigor that 
we have as good a chance or better 
of achieving our goal than they have 
of reaching theirs if we strive as 
‘mightily toward that end as they do. 


sons that our performance is also very 
poor when compared to the Soviet 


practice. This is considerably less than 


the whole truth. 

The Soviet policies and actions to- 
ward racial, religious and national 
minorities are indeed praiseworthy. For 
example, they have taken effective steps 
to reduce anti-Semitism. Racial, re- 
ligious and national minorities in the 
USSR are not persecuted because of 
race, religion or nationality. However, 
it must be remembered that groups set 
apart by creeds and by racial or na- 
tional origins and loyalties are not the 
only minorities in society. There may 
also be political, social and economic 
dissidents—but not in the Soviet Union. 
Such minorities are not allowed to exist 
within. “the only socialistic _ state.” 
Every person and every group within 
the USSR, without any exception what- 
ever, must accept, support and partici- 
pate in the political, social and eco- 
nomic systems established and main- 
tained by the dominant Communist 
minority. A Jew would not normally 
be persecuted because he was a Jew. 
He would be persecuted if he was even 
suspected of deviation from the lines 
of behavior laid down by the Com- 
munists rulers. 

It may also be noted in passing that 
it is misleading to say, as some do, 
that the Soviets have solved the Negro 
problem and that we should learn from 
them how to do it. True enough, there 
is no Negro problem in the USSR. It 
is also true that there are not more than 
a few hundred Negroes in the whole 
of the Soviet Union. The Communist 
charge that we keep the Negro in the 
position of a second-class citizen hurts 
because it is true. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the cure is to adopt 
the Soviet or Communist practice. On 
the contrary, all minorities are likely to 
fare far better in the long run under 
a system which ideally values a man 
as an individual rather than under one 
which values him only in relation to a 
collectivized group. 

The Communists boast that the USSR 


has achieved a classless society. If class 


means a group with special rights, 


privileges and duties—which is the way 


most of us usually think of it—their 
boast is contradicted by the facts. A 
Stakhanovite worker, for example, gets 
larger rations, higher pay, better liv- 
ing quarters and a larger share of 
available goods than does an ordinary 
worker. Official Soviet records make 


it abundantly clear that the USSR to- 


day has a distinct class structure with © 


unequal rights and privileges among the 
various classes. . 

It is a communist dream and a Com- 
munist claim that the Soviets have 
achieved social justice through a plan- 
ned economy. No one will deny that 
they have a planned economy. It is, 


Warren B. Walsh ; 


however, a little difficult to see that they 
have achieved social justice unless one 
is prepared to admit that social justice 
involves the denial of all individual 
freedoms. 


The Communists say that under the 
Soviet system no man lacks material 
security. They also say that while 
grave economic crises are inherent in 
the capitalist system, no such disasters 
bedevil the Socialist-Communist system. 
The moral they seek to point is clear: 
adopt the Socialist-Communist way and 
avoid depressions, unemployment, 
breadlines and general material in- 
security. Let’s look at the record. 

The USSR today is deep in one of 
the gravest, if not the gravest, economic 
crises of its history. Poverty is the 
house-guest of the Soviet peoples. Hun- 
ger is their constant companion ‘and 
shortages are their habitual lot. War 
and weather are the major but not 
the sole causes of this situation. With 
approximately the same number of 


Racial, religious and national mi- 
norities in the USSR are not per- 
secuted because of race, religion or 
nationality. However, it must be 
remembered that groups set apart 
by creeds and by racial or national 
origins and loyalties are not the 
only minorities in society. 


people to feed as in 1940, there is this 
year considerably less food. The total 
crop yield for 1946 was roughly only 
half that of 1940. The grain yield of 
1946, including that from the annexed 
lands, was much lower than the grain 


yield raised on a much smaller acreage 
in 1931-32. 


Like us, the Soviets reconverted their 
industries to peace production. Like us, 
although they officially deny it, they had 
and have serious reconversion problems. 
Their total gross output of all non- 
military goods in 1946 was only 20 per 
cent higher than in 1945—a figure 
which means little unless one remem- 
bers that their non-military production 
in 1945 was almost nil. Since their mili- 
tary production certainly fell off more 
than 20 per cent in these years it would 
appear that their total industrial out- 
put in 1946 was below that of the pre- 
ceding year. These items are reported 
here not to gloat over the Soviet diffi- 
culties but to show that the Soviet sys- 
tem is not the panacea which its pro- 
tagonists claim it to be. 


Finally, let us take note of another 
propaganda device: the deliberate con- 
fusion of tenses. The Communists say 
that “under Communism there will be 
no exploitation of man by man as there 
is in the capitalistic-bourgeois democ- 
racies.” Look well at the verbs and 
remember that communism nowhere 
exists. The trick, of course, is to set up 
a promise as a premise and then to 
proceed as if the premise were am es- 
tablished fact. If we compare their 
promise with the promise of the Ameri- 
can dream the picture changes and 
comes closer to reality. Are our ideals— 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear—in any way inferior to theirs? I 
deny emphatically that they are and I 
assert with vigor that we have as good 
or better chance of achieving our goal 
than they have of reaching theirs if we 
strive as mightily toward that end as 
they do. We are challenged by the com- 
munist ideal and by the Communists’ 
performance. We must meet both chal- 
lenges. I have faith that we can do so 
successfully. 
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Race Relations in 


America’s Capital 


by ALAN BARTH 


THERE ARE TWO COMMUNITIES in the Capital of the United States—a white com- 
munity and a Negro community—divorced and distinct, yet in restive and ir- 


repressible friction with one another. 


Their relationship presents in microcosm 


and in peculiarly dramatic form what the distinguished Swedish sociologist, Gum- 


nar Myrdal, has aptly termed “an American dilemma.” 


The relationship between these two 
communities involves at once an urgent 
practical problem and a _ profound 
moral issue. As a practical problem, its 
impact is directly felt in terms of the 
health, public safety and general wel- 
fare—even in the hope for self-gov- 
ernment—of the people of Washington, 
D. C. As a moral issue, it remains 
an incessantly troublesome and unre- 
solved irritation to the consciences of 
Washingtonians. 

It is an issue that refuses to be ig- 
nored. As Myrdal says, “It is em- 
barrassing. It makes for moral uneasi- 
ness. The very presence of the Negro 
in America, his entire biological, his- 
torical and social existence as a par- 
ticipant American represent to the or- 
dinary white man in the North as well 
as in the South an anomaly in the very 
structure of American society.” And 
this anomaly, the sharp discrepancy be- 
tween democratic pretensions and demo- 
cratic performance, is heightened and 
intensified in Washington, of course, 
because of the city’s role as the world 
capital of democracy. 

The separation of the races in Wash- 
ington, a rigid and highly institution- 
alized pattern of segregation, works 
patently and inevitably to the serious 
disadvantage of the minority element. 

From the point of view of the 
minority, there is nothing abstract about 
this matter of segregation. Its impact 
is felt in the most practical and tragic 
ways. It manifests itself, for example, 
in the life expectancy of Negroes which 
is 10 to 12 years less in the District 
of Columbia than for whites. It is re- 
corded in the figures for maternal mor- 
tality—four times as high for Negroes 
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It is easy to demonstrate the injury 
that is done to the minority race by 
a system of enforced segregation. 
What is perhaps more subtle, although 
no less serious, is the injury done to 
the dominant race, to the majority. 


as for whites. It can be discerned in the 
death-rate for tuberculosis—four-and-a- 
half times as great among Negroes as 
among whites. 

It is impossible here to canvass the 
conditions which produce such sorry 
consequences. A few illustrations should 
suffice, however, to show how the pat- 
tern of discrimination works. 

Restrictive housing covenants squeeze 
the colored population into ever nar- 
rower and more squalid slum areas. Of 
course, housing is scarce for everyone 
in Washington these days. But in hunt- 
ing for a home, a Negro family faces 
all the difficulties faced by a white 
family—plus the additional difficulty 
posed by artificial barriers which shut 
it off from large areas of the city and 
press it into a constricting and frus- 
trating ghetto. 

A dual school system results in 
markedly inferior educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. . Although 
Negro children represent about 45 per 
cent of the total public school popula- 
tion in Washington, the school build- 
ings available for their use are neither 
proportionate in number nor equal in 
quality. There are only seven Negro 
junior high schools, for instance, as 
compared with 12 for white students. 
In general, Washington schools are 
seriously overcrowded with a teacher 
load far too heavy for good instruction. 


_ Alan Barth 


But overcrowding in the Negro schools 
is much more acute than in the white 
schools. And often these schools are 
far removed from where the Negroes 
are forced to live. 

The hospital situation as it affects 
Negroes in Washington is even worse. 
There is not a single hospital in the 
District of Columbia, with the excep- 
tion of Freedmen’s, a federal institu- 
tion, and two tiny private sanitariums 
with a combined capacity of 40 beds, 
that does not discriminate against 
Negroes in some fashion. No hospital, 
with these exceptions, permits Negro 
doctors to practice within its portals or 
even to visit their patients — profes- 
sionally. At Gallinger Hospital, a muni- 
cipal institution, about 70 per cent 
of the patients are Negroes. Yet no 
Negro physician or nurse may tend 
them. This means among other things, 
of course, that Negro doctors have little 
opportunity for internship. 

Discrimination and the pattern of 
racial segregation on which it is based 
extends into virtually every facet of 
life in the national capital. It excludes 
Negroes from hotels, restaurants, stores 
—and even from the only theater in 
the city where legitimate plays are per- 
formed. All of this, however, takes 
note merely of the obvious. It is easy 
to demonstrate the injury that is done 
to the minority race by a system of en- 
forced segregation. What is perhaps 
more subtle, although no less serious, 
is the injury done to the dominant — 
race, to the majority. 


a 


One sees white and colored children 
playing together in the streets of Wash- 
ington without the slightest sign of 
racial consciousness in their behavior. 
Prejudice, happily, is not innate; it 
is wholly an acquired characteristic. 
But the circumstances of life in Wash- 
ton compel its acquisition at a very 
early age. 

Consciousness of race becomes in- 
escapable as soon as children are old 
enough to go to public kindergarten. 
For then the white are set apart from 
the black. What honest and rational 
explanation can white parents offer 
their child when he comes home from 
kindergarten and asks why his little 
colored playmate was not there along 
with his white playmates? 

Presumably as the white child pro- 
gresses in schools he will be taught that 
all men are created equal and _ that 
equality of opportunity is the genius of 
the American society. But how will he 
reconcile these principles with the ob- 
served fact that all the Negro children 
he knows are shunted into second-class 
schools to be trained for second-class 
citizenship ? 

There is a terrible danger in the dis- 
regard of principle which such practice 
entails. When essential values of a 
society are debased and dishonored, 
then the structure of the society be- 
gins to crumble. This dread impact 
of segregation and discrimination upon 
the majority is too commonly ignored. 

If we fail to practice the principles 
we preach, we shall find those prin- 
ciples undermined by a force far more 
corrosive and subversive than any alien 
fifth column. 

The problem is not insoluble. Given 
the stubborn facts of rooted prejudice 
and of a pattern of segregation which is 
part of the mores, change is scarcely to 
be expected swiftly or suddenly. Never- 
theless, change is so long overdue that 
it cannot much longer be delayed with- 
out provoking despair and perhaps dis- 
aster. The acceptance of change by the 
general public is a matter of popular 
education. But the initiation of change, 
an essential element of popular educa- 
tion, is a matter of leadership. 

For such leadership, the community 
must look to its most respected institu- 


tion—the church, the universities, 
the press, responsible and __ influ- 
es e e e e e e 


If we fail to practice the principles 
we preach, we shall find those princi- 
ples undermined by a force far more 
corrosive and subversive than any alien 
fifth column. 


Fortunately for Washington Negros, like these picnicking in Rock Creek Park, escape 
from slums and the local pattern of segregation and discrimination can always be found 


m the magnificent system of Federal parks. 


In restriction areas under the super- 


vision of the Government of the District of Columbia, however, segregation is strictly 
enforced. 


ential individuals, and, finally, the 
government. If the institutions and 
individuals to which a community 
looks for leadership accept a situation 
and do nothing active to alter it, then 
public opinion is certain to be compla- 
cent and static. If public laws con- 
done a system which is evil and unjust, 
then the public can scarcely be blamed 
for tolerating it. 

Drift is dangerous. It is idle to sup- 
pose that the amelioration of racial ten- 
sions will come about through an un- 


- guided gradualism, that time, of itself, 


will heal admitted ills. The experience 
of Washington refutes this sort of com- 
placency. For the position of Negroes 


‘in the national capital has grown mark- 


edly worse, not better, in the course of 
the past quarter century. 

Recently a citizens’ committee on 
racial relations, serving as a unit in a 
comprehensive postwar social survey 
of Washington, presented a shocking 
report on the conditions of Negro life. 
It had this to say in introducing its re- 
port: 

“We lay stress in our recommen- 
dations upon four factors in res- 
pect of which the Negro citizens 
of this community are now griev- 
ously handicapped: health, hous- 
ing, employment opportunities and 
education. These are the keys 
to advancement. Adequate medi- 
cal care, decent living conditions, 
a fair chance to work and a fair 
chance to learn are a_ birthright 
of all Americans. They cannot be 
attained under a system of segre- 
gation. 


“We go, therefore, directly to the 
heart of this problem and we say 
simply to the people of Washing- 
ton that arbitrary segregation on 
account of race must be ended. 


“We cannot palter with practices 
and customs offensive to the most 
elementary instincts of human 
decency. We cannot set before 
the conscience of this community, 
the national capital of the United 
States, less than the ideal. We 
cannot in good faith recommend 
less than what seems just. We 
cannot offer anything less than 
full freedom to men and women 
born to the promise of freedom. 
And for this we tender no defense 
save that which may be found in 
Christian ethics and. the postulates 
that animated the formation of the 
American Union.” 


In dealing with a disease, there is 
no use treating the symptoms. It is 
necessary to get at the cause. In the 
disease that poisons the race relations 
of Washington, the cause is segregation. 
If a demand that segregation be ended 
seems to be idealism, it is also the earth- 
iest sort of realism. For healthy 
and mutually helpful relations be- 
tween races can never develop from 
a pattern no less degrading to those who 
impose it than to those who su ffer under 
it. The way to break a bad habit is 
to supplant it with a good one. Social 
patterns, which are simply collective 
habits, can be changed only as the ex- 
ample of leadership inaugurates change. 
Washington is the ideal place for a be- 
ginning. 
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Social Action in | 


Chicago's First Church 


by ROBERT C. SORENSON 


Ours 1s THE Industrial Relations Committee of the First Unitarian Church in 


Chicago. 
by our Board of Trustees. 


I am ane of a group of men and women appointed to this committee 
We shared a vital interest in labor-management 


problems—yet found we were of diverse origins and occupations and of widely 


varying viewpoints. 


We are becoming a committee solidly 
devoted to effectual social action and to 
the communication of knowledge about 
industrial relations to our congregation 
and community. I feel this is true be- 
cause we have striven to achieve a com- 
mon understanding and _ objectivity. 
Translating our beliefs into scrambled 
and divided action is not enough! I 
like to think that our goal is a language 
of social action that we can speak be- 
cause we understand its meaning and 
are devoted to its objectives. 

Members of any social action com- 
mittee assemble, each with opinions and 
sentiments that he has already pub- 
licly espoused. Many are committed 
to a particular “position” because of 
past associations, occupations, intel- 
lectual achievement and social outlook. 
And a committeeman, feeling that he is 
defined a certain way in the eyes of his 
fellow members, often strives to match 
that definition by what the says and 
does. Introduce a resolution or cir- 
culate a petition, and your committee 
members immediately break ranks to 
take one side or the other. A catastro- 
phe that so often dissolves the effective- 
ness of a social action committee oc- 
curs when sides are taken before under- 
standing and objectivity are achieved. 

We tried first to accomplish what is 
so often neglected (particularly when 
the problems are dynamic and contro- 
versial) of becoming acquainted with 
each other, trading ideas on almost 
every conceivable point and gradually 
understanding some of the opinions 
and. sentiments, the facts and circum- 

_stances that lay behind the things for 
which we said we stood, before trying to 
align committee members on any issue. 
Background study was therefore con- 
sidered imperative. 

We do not “discuss” for long. Last 
fall we planned a series of meetings to 
communicate objective explanations and 
several points of view relative to 
industrial relations. We emerged with 
a series of six forums inviting the ac- 
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tive participation of congregation and 
community. Attendance was encourag- 
ing for new Sunday evening meetings. 
Together we inquired into controversial 
subjects in a process of learning to- 
gether. 

Since then we have sponsored “bull 
sessions” in which we are exploring 
with grass roots representatives of 
labor, management and government. 
We have considered field trips into 
hearings, factories and union meetings. 

The third issue of our monthly news- 
letter ‘Focus’ has just been issued. 
Members and friends of the church are 
told of current legislation, significant 
magazine articles and books, important 
meetings, radio programs, examples of 
propaganda and research findings. Its 
three editors (one holdover each month) 
urge readers to think for themselves 
and to act on their own conclusions; 

I believe I speak for all of us when 
I say we are anxious to hear about and 
experiment with new thinking and ac- 
tion techniques. Meanwhile we hope 
to accomplish these three things: (1) 
increase our knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of industrial relations and of how 
the citizen and his church are related 
to them; (2) come to understand the 
differing viewpoints and backgrounds 
of fellow committee members and (3) 
with the aid of this learning and under- 
standing, confront with the acquired 
solid principle and objectivity, issues 
that have frightened, divided and 


alienated the action of others. 


SHORT TAKES 


LARGER FELLOWSHIP: The Uni- 
tarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
under the ministry of Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach has increased in a year from 
426 individual contributing members to 
725 individual contributing members; 
last year this church turned in $1,800 
to the United Unitarian Appeal and this 
year their contribution amounted to 


$3,500. ... 


Geneva Conference 
August 25—September 1 


The Midwest Unitarian Summer As- 
sembly, popularly known as the Geneva 
Conference, will celebrate its Tenth 
Anniversary this summer. Meeting 
again at College Camp, Wis., on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Geneva, an 
augmented program will be presented. 

The first meeting of the Midwest As- 
sembly was held at Turkey Run State 
Park in Indiana, June, 1937, with 30 
people registered. It is anticipated that 
this year there will be close to 500. 
Reservations have been coming in, 
three of them from Balboa, Panama 
Canal Zone. 


Among the features of the adult sec- 
tion will be courses and seminars by 
Mrs. Sophia Falts, Mrs. Dudley Moore, 
Mrs. Gladys Hilton, Miss Mary Milner, 
G. Richard Kuch, Merrill E. Bush, Had- 
ley H. Grimm, Laurance R. Plank and 
R. Lester Mondale. Separate seminars 
for the laymen, women of the Alliance 
and the ministers have been planned. 
The youth section of the conference will 
number among its leaders, Mr. Mon- 
dale, Arthur Olsen, Carl Storm, Profes- 
sor William S. Stokes (University of 
Wisconsin), Robert T. Weston, Walde- 
mar Argow, Philip Schug, Mrs. Kenneth 
Casson, Mrs. Mildred Dewey and Miss 
Mary Milner. Dr. Frederick May ‘Eliot 
will lead the daily devotionals. 

Randall S. Hilton is Dean of the Con- 
ference; Richard Kuch, Youth Director; 
Mrs. Charles Johnson, Program Direc- 
tor; Mrs. Dudley Moore, Education 
Director; W. A. Hambley, Director of 
Publicity and Public Relations; Mrs. 
Esther L. Heinrich, Registrar. Regis- 
trations should be sent to Mrs. Heinrich 
at 700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Unitarians are reading many more Beacon 
Press Books this summer. Shown leafing 
through a Beacon Press Book, The Church 
Across The Street, in the book store at 
Pocono Institute, Pa., is Carl F. Ostergren, 
summer guest from Port Washington, L. I. 


Unitarians Plan General 
Conference at Washington 


Delegates from all parts of the nation 
will assemble in the American capital 
on October 15-17 to attend the General 
Conference, a legal meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association which, 
according to the by-laws, “shall review 
the outlook and work of the Unitarian 
movement and shall advise the several 
agencies of the movement in the light 
of their common objectives.” Churches 
and other member groups are entitled 
to be represented by delegates chosen 
on the same basis as that provided for 
the Annual Meeting. 

Registration will be at All Souls’ 
Church on Wednesday, October 15, with 
the first business session being held in 
the auditorium at 10:45 a. m. There 


will be a luncheon sponsored by the 


_ Unitarian Service Committee at Hotel 


2400, with a speaker to be announced 
later. Round table conferences, the 
Pearson Lecture, special luncheons and 
business sessions will feature the Uni- 
tarian gathering. 

Hospitality for a limited number will 
be provided by All Souls’ Church, with 
applications being handled in order of 
their receipt by the Hospitality Commit- 
tee. A block of rooms has been reserved 
for delegates at The Mayflower Hotel, 
and all reservations should be received 


_by the Reservation Department of that 


hotel before October first. 


For informa- 


tion about other Wasljington hotels, 


those interested may write direct to the 
AUA at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


Britannica, World Almanac, 
Establish Unitarian Facts 


IN AN EFFORT to check up on the true facts about Unitarianism, Delcevare King 
of Quincy, Mass., after reading an article in the New York Herald-Tribune about 
Unitarians by Frances Tenenbaum, wrote to the research division of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica to find out whether it is true that there have been five Unitarian 
presidents of the United States and to find out how many Unitarians were listed in 
the hall of fame. A copy of the inquiry was also sent to Headquarters. 


The Research Department of the 
Enclyclopaedia Britannica did a very 
research 


thorough job on every 
single member of the Hall of 
Fame and. referred to the World 


Almanac for the facts on the religious 
affiliations of the presidents. The re- 
search continued over some period and, 
as a result, the 1948 issue of the World 
Almanac will contain the entirely new 
note, “Thomas Jefferson expressed a 
preference for the Unitarian faith,” 
which has not been listed before; and 
Mr. King is able to report authorita- 
tively the following: 


SHORT TAKES 


SIMPLER FUNERALS: Completion 
of the Memorial Association of Seattle, 
formed .for the purpose of making fu- 
nerals more simple and less costly, was 
announced recently by the Rev. Josiah 
R. Bartlett, pastor of the University 
Unitarian Church and secretary of the 
group. The association grew out of the 
minister’s sermon more than a year ago 
on “Indecent Burial” . . . . AGAINST 
SEGREGATION: An “unsegregated 
church” in an unsegregated society was 
advocated in a resolution adopted at the 
95th annual conference of Middle West 
Unitarians in Chicago. Delegates took 
a definite stand against racial discrimi- 
nation in religion, employment and 
housing... 


TACOMA DATELINE: A weekly 
news bulletin carrying the regular order 
of service plus the latest news of the 
congregation is now a feature of the 
Tacoma First Unitarian Church. Volume 
1, No. 1 was dated May 25. The min- 
ister, Rev. Harold K. Shelley, was re- 
cently honored by election to the office 
of president of the Tacoma Institute on 
Human Relations. The new organiza- 
tion will carry on legal, educational and 
inter-cultural activities. 


CALLS, INSTALLATIONS, ORDI- 
NATIONS: Gilbert Phillips, formerly of 
the Bedford, Mass. Church, was recently 
ordained minister of the Arlington Fel- 
lowship .... Rev. Douglas Brayton of 
East Lexington, Mass., has accepted a 


Membership in the Unitarian Church 
in the United States makes it the 30th 
in size; there are more Buddhists than 
Unitarians in the US; Unitarians are 
less than 1/10 of one per cent of the 
total church membership of the US; 
Unitarians have 40 times their quota of 
the listings in Who’s Who which give 
religious affiliations; John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, John Quincy Adams, Millard Fill- 
more and William Howard Taft are 
the five Unitarian presidents; this is 
156 times the Unitarian quota of presi- 
dents; in the Hall of Fame Unitarians 
have 250 times their quota of representa- 
tion. 


call to the churches of Chelmsford and 
Tyngsboro. . . . Rev. Theodore Popp 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Roslindale, Mass. . . . Rev. 
Richard Sechrist, who has been in Ban- 
gor, Me., has accepted a call to Bedford, 
Mass. . . Dr. Dilworth Lupton, columnist 
on the Cleveland Press for the past five 
years and before that, a Unitarian min- 
ister in Cleveland, Ohio; for 23 years, 
became the minister of the First Parish 
in Waltham, Mass., this month. 


AID FOR DP’S: Religious and edu- 
cational leaders across the nation are 
expressing support of the Stratton Bill to 
admit 100,000 displaced persons an- 
nually into the United States over a 
four-year period. Approval of the legis- 
lation has been urged by Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, along with prom- 


inent citizens from all denomina- 
tional and political groups. In Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the board of trustees 


of the Unitarian Society has unani- 
mously called upon Cong. George 
Gillie to support the emergency bill. 
Their letter pointed out that “almost a 
million persons in Europe are still dis- 
placed by the ravages of war and cannot 
return to their original places of resi- 
dence. America is a land of immigrants 
and has traditionally been an asylum 
for refugees.” 

SIZEABLE GIFT: The Anna Weld 
Perkins Unitarian Memorial, Inc., re- 
cently dedicated its barn playhouse and 
recreation center, formerly part of the 
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estate of Mrs. Larz Anderson. The 
building, with seven acres of land was 
given to the Unitarians by Mrs. Ander- 
son in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Anna Weld Perkins, to be used as a 
retreat and conference and recreation 
center for interested groups in Boston 
and vicinity. 


HEADS TRUSTEES: The Rev. Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins, minister of Kings 
Chapel in Boston, will succeed Robert 
Gray Dodge, a Boston lawyer, as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Welles- 
ley College . USC REAPS 
LAURELS: Seventeen Americans re- 
ceived Czechoslovakia’s highest honor in 
June for health and relief work in that 
country last year. Ambassador Juraj 
Slavik, in a ceremony at the Czech Em- 
bassy, conferred the Order of the White 
Lion on fourteen doctors who served as 
members of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee Medical Teaching Mission and 
on three field workers for American 
relief in Czechoslovakia. 


NOT SMOKED OUT: Destruction by 
fire of its principal building did not 
daunt the students of Leicester Junior 
College, Leicester, Mass.; they formed 
salvage committees and cooperatives to 
make it possible for school to go on. 
When the Unitarian Church made avail- 
able its social room to the students, three 
boys eyed the quarters with speculation, 
then asked permission to open a can- 
teen. A thriving business rewarded 
their venture while the college carried 
on. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS: More than 
2,500 persons attended services at Peo- 
ples Church in Chicago recently in honor 
of the 35th anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. Preston Bradley, noted Unitarian 
clergyman and radio preacher. Speak- 
ing on “Thirty-Five Years of It,” Dr. 
Bradley pointed out that Peoples Church 
now has more than 4,000 members 
whereas it had only 68 when he preach- 
ed his first sermon there. 


TOYS FOR TOTS: Every Monday 
since April 7, members of the Women’s 
Alliance of the First Unitarian Church, 
in Toledo have been working on a proj- 
ect which has captured the sympathy 
and imagination of the group—making 
toys for orphaned children of Europe. 
Last month the first shipment of toys 
was sent direct to the Hana Benesova 
Unitarian Children’s Home, Olesovice, 
Bohemia. Materials were donated and 
the cuddly toys made by the Alliance 
. .. GOING UP: Ground breaking cere- 
monies for the erection of a new chapel 
for the First Unitarian Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were held in June. Construc- 
tion of the new sanctuary, to be built at 
the rear of the present church house, is 
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the management of 


Cooperating with 
Keith's Theater in Washington, D. C., 
the Overseas Relief Committee of All 
Souls’ Church (Unitarian) during a period 
of two weeks collected more than $1500 
for CARE packages to be distributed by 


the Umtarian Service Committee. As 
people left the theater following the 
showing of the short “Passage to No- 
where,’ they were invited to contribute 
by members of the Alliance, the youth 
group and the Laymen’s League, working 
in three shifts. Directing the project was 
Mrs. Kendrick R. Lee. 


expected to be completed in time for oc- 
cupancy early in September.... 
RALLYING AROUND: Representa- 
tives of 15 civic groups testified before 
the Illinois senate judiciary committee 
recently in support of a bill to outlaw 
restrictive covenants in real estate con- 
tracts in IIlinois. Among the speakers 
for the bill were the Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Bloomington, representing 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
Dr. Homer A. Jack of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Chicago Council. 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS: Nearly 
700 guests attended the laymen’s dinner 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches recently in Boston. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, minister-emeritus of the 
Arlington Street church, was one of the 
clergymen honored as prime movers of 
the council in its 45-year history. 
ADULT EDUCATION: One hundred 
and fifty adult education leaders had a 
chance recently to see and hear about 
efforts of the Des Moines schools to 
make learning a continuous process at 
the annual adult education council 


dinner. The council represents 300 or- 
ganizations interested in adult educa- 
tion. The Rev. Grant Butler, pastor 
of the First Unitarian church, was 
elected council president. . .. SUMMER 
SERIES: The Andover, N. H., Uni- 
tarian Community Church was open 
from July 6 for a series of summer serv- 
ices at which Rev. Joseph H Giunta 


- preached. Rev. Mr. Giunta, paster of the 


church and chaplain of Proctor Acad- 
emy, is a former lieutenant commander 
in the U. S. Navy where he served as 
chaplain on various combat ships. 


NEW CITIZENS HONORED: The 
welcome sign was recently given 120 
new citizens of Franklin County when 
a-“Celebration Program” was held in 
Columbus, Ohio. Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker of the First Unitarian Church 
was among the speakers honoring the 
graduates of the citizenship courses... . 


CALLS ACCEPTED: Rev. Carl A. 
Storm, minister of All Soul’s Unitarian 
Church in Lincoln, Neb., has accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Society of 
Minneapolis, and will commence his 
work there in the fall. . . . Rev Ernest 
Sommerfeld of Nashua, N. H. has ac- 
cepted a call to the Unity Church in 
Springfield, Mass. 


UPTON ANNIVERSARY: Rev. 
Charles DeVries, pastor of the- Upton, 
Mass., Unitarian Church led his con- 
gregation in the observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the society’s founding. 
Lt. Gov. Arthur W. Coolidge of Read- 
ing was one of the guest speakers. . . . 
CALIFORNIA COMMEMORATES : 
The Neighborhood Church of Pasadena 
held its 60th anniversary dinner on 
June 13 under the leadership of Rev. 
Curtis Beach, minister. . . . YEAR- 
LONG CELEBRATION: ~The First 
Unitarian Society of Hudson, Mass., 
ended its year-long celebration of its 
100th anniversary in May with the 
preaching of the Anniversary Sermon 
by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR: The Trustees of 
the Lancaster, Pa., Unitarian Church 
voted to give the proceeds of the loose 
collection on June 15 to the First 
Methodist Church of that city to aid 
in rebuilding the church after it was 
destroyed by fire. . . . PRACTICING 
PREACHERS: An _ experiment was 
conducted in the Long Beach, Calif., 
Unitarian church during July in which 
laymen of the congregation conducted 
the Sunday services while the pastor, 
Paul Brown Henniges, was vacationing. 
. . . EUROPE BOUND: Twenty-seven 
young members of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee’s international work 
camp sailed from Boston in late June 


to aid with the reconstruction of Europe. 
Their work will take them to assign- 
ments. in Krizany, Czechoslovakia, 
Prague, Poland, and Lidice before 
they sail for the States on September 
23. 

INTERRACIAL VACATION 
SCHOOL: For the third year, the facili- 
ties of All Souls’ Church in Wiashing- 


ton were made available for a Com- 


munity Vacation School (interracial) 


organized under the auspices of the 
Friends Meeting and interested indivi- 
duals. It offered an opportunity to 
children of all national backgrounds, 
all races, all social groups to study and 
play together. 


GOING, GOING, GONE: With ac- 
tress Gertrude Lawrence assisting the 
veteran auctioneer, a sale of Cape Cod 
heirlooms donated by local and summer 
residents brought enough funds to re- 
pair the Brewster, Mass., 113-year-old 
First Parish Church. More than 700 
persons from all parts of the Cape 
attended the all-day event which netted 
more than $1,600. 


HIGH BENCH: Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey appointed J. Edward Lum- 
bard Jr., to a vacancy on the Supreme 
Court for the first Judicial District 
which comprises Manhattan and_ the 
Bronx. Mr. Lumbard, who will stand 
for election in November to a full 
term, is a member of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church of Manhattan. ... HALT- 
ING A RUNAWAY: Preparations to 
bring down runaway prices through an 
all-out campaign sponsored by the 
Progressive Citizens of America were 
launched recently by Robert W. Kenny, 
Southern California chairman, at a 
meeting in Pasadena of executives of 
19 chapters at the First Unitarian 
Church. The campaign was expected 
to involve as many as a million resi- 
dents of the Southland. 


ADD RADIO: Rev. Robert Zoerheide, 
of Peterboro, N. H., had his entire 
Sunday morning service broadcast over 
WKNE of Keene in the five Sundays 
of June. He took the first three serv- 
ices himself; Raymond B. Bragg, execu- 
tive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, took the June 22nd service; 
and Duncan Howlett of the First Church 
in Boston, the June 29th service. The 
“time” was given to the church free 
except for a $35 service charge for the 
five appearances, each of which lasted 
an hour, between 11 and 12 a.m., Sun- 
day morning. Tremendous response 
was received by the middle of June in 
the form of letters and personal conver- 
sations, and there was an increase of 
visitors of at least one-third. 


NEW PRESIDENT: Rev. Gerald F. 
Weary, minister of the North Shore 


The Unitarian church farthest south in the Western Hemisphere is the group in the 
Canal Zone (Balboa), headed by Elmer C. Dunkelberg, who became its minister in 
services held on June 15, when this photo was taken. (He is shown in the front row, 
extreme left). The activities of this enthusiastic Unitarian group have been sparked 
from the first by Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach, minister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship. Each new member gets a year’s subscription to The Register. 
Officers appearing in this picture: Rear row, second from left, G. Dana Goff, clerk; 
siath from left (with glasses), Arthur Donaldson, president of the Laymen’s League; 
Next to him is President McCauley of the Board of Trustees; front row, extreme right, 
Mrs. McCauley, president of the Alliance. 


Unitarian Society at Port Washington, 
N. Y., was elected president of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches early in June. . . . SUCCESS 
STORY: According to the June 8 is- 
sue of the weekly newsletter of the 
Miami Unitarian Church, 84 new mem- 
bers were taken in this year since 
October 1, and $30,000 was raised for 
a building fund. Says the editor, “We 
have entered the year with a magnificent 
feeling of unity. ... What can we not 
accomplish next year? The prospects 
are rosy.” .. . GROWTH: With new 
equipment and new personnel the lower 
school of the Winchester Unitarian 
Church has expanded to reach a reg- 
istration of 100 children. Much credit 
for this growth has been attributed to 
Dr. Ingeborg Michelsen. . . . CON- 
TACTS: A Housing Rally was held at 
the International House in Chicago on 
June 9, at which members of the First 
Unitarian Church were present to hear 
a full discussion of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Bill with Senator Taft by 
telephone. Resolutions were signed and 
sent to Senator Taft. ... ONE BLOOD: 
A group of portraits by Mrs. Lucy 
Drake Marlow was put on exhibit at the 
Erie Unitarian Church for several weeks 
in June. The portraits were of different 
nationality types including American 
Indian, Oriental and European, and 
were presented under the theme “Of 
One Blood—All Nations of Men.” ... 


GROWTH: Two new Sunday School 
rooms are being built this summer at 
the Waverley, Mass., Unitarian Church 
where Rev. John H. Morgan has been at 
work for one year. .. . ASTRONOMY: 
Members of the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles were offered the oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with the 
stars of the summer night on the church 
roof Sunday evenings at 8 p. m. where 
R. T. Wade directed a popular course 
in astronomy with the aid of a powerful 
telescope. . . . DIFFERENT: A study 
of “social action in American Protes- 
tant churches” reporting information 
gathered by questionnaire from de- 
nominational headquarters about na- 
tional social action programs and pub- 
lished in the May issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, pointed out that 
“the smaller the denomination, the 
more likely the emphasis is to be upon 
Evangelism, with the denomination 
frowning upon efforts by the church as 
such to change social conditions.” The 
study included church bodies of a mil- 
lion members or more; a_hundred- 
thousand to a million; five-thousand to 
one hundred-thousand, and those with 
fewer than five thousand. In the five 
thousand to one _ hundred-thousand 
category—which includes the Uni- 
tarian denomination—the chief in- 
terests of social action groups were in 
this order: temperance, world peace, 
interracial relations, and gambling. 
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Bishop DeVega and Rev. Crompton 


Visiting Independents 


Bishop Ireneo C. DeVega of the 
Independent Apostolic Catholic Church 
of the Philippines and -his secretary, 
Rev. Fr. Francisco Pagtakhan, who 
recently arrived in the United States 
to survey the possibilities of organizing 
Unitarian congregations among the 
Filipinos of the West Coast, made their 
first appearance before an American 
Unitarian congregation when they re- 
cently attended services in The First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland. 

Introduced to the congregation by 
the minister of the church, The Rev. 
Arnold Crompton, Bishop De Vega 
spoke of his gratitude for the ties of 
friendship which bind the 3,500,000 
members of the Independent Church to 
the Unitarians of the United States. He 
described the terrible devastation 
wrought by the war—the cathedral 
church and the theological school are 
totally destroyed as well as many of 
the parish churches. Today the people 
and the churches are suffering from 
intense poverty. The future of the In- 
dependent Church is in the balance; 
poverty and war and the after-effects of 
the war make the struggle grim. The 
moral and financial support which the 
American Unitarians have given thus 
far have been a source of Filipino 
liberals’ courage and hope. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT I". SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Don’t Fence Me In 


-In the resolution on “an unsegregated 
church and an unsegregated society” 
passed by the recent annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
at the suggestion of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, there is an 
inconspicuous phrase calling for “state 
laws prohibiting the enforcement of 
racial restrictive housing convenants 
and other devices for segregated hous- 
ing.” 

Sinclair Lewis in his recent Kings- 
blood Royal describes restrictive cov- 
enants as “those gentlemanly agree- 
ments whereby white purchasers of 
property agreed never to sell to any 
Negro, not even to Dumas or St. 
Augustine” and “the most delightful 
of devices for tactfully saying to all 
clean and ambitious Negroes that the 
better whites preferred them to be dirty, 
unambitious and distant.” 


Molotov Cocktails 


Restrictive covenants are not the only 
devices for segregated housing. There 
are informal, unwritten “gentleman’s 
agreements” and there are various types 
of social pressure and intimidation. 
There is often violence: a brick through 
the window or a home-made bomb, a 
Molotov cocktail, on the porch. Yet 
restrictive covenants remain the symbol 
of widespread efforts to keep certain 
people out of certain residential areas. 

There are two methods to invalidate 
restrictive covenants: legal and legis- 
lative. So far, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has refused to rule squarely on restric- 
tive convenants: whether the _ state, 
through the power of the courts, can 
enforce these otherwise private agree- 
ments. Lower courts have usually up- 
held covenants. A second method to 
outlaw covenants is to pass state laws 
declaring future restrictive covenants to 
be against public policy and_ there- 
fore unenforceable in the courts. 


Legalistie Concentration Camps 


Churches have begun to assume 
special responsibility to outlaw re- 
strictive covenants. The National 


Study Conference on the Church and 
Economic Life of the Federal Council 
of Churches recently urged churches 
not to “utilize racial restrictive coven- 
ants on church property because they 
are unChristian.” Previously, at least 
Catholic and Congregational bodies 
have gone on record against these de- 
vices which Roman Catholic Bishop 
Sheil of Chicago recently called “legal- 
istic concentration camps.” 


Local church social action groups 
should study the problem of segregated 
housing—and then act. There are three 
excellent pamphlets on restrictive cov- 


-enants: Hemmed In, by Robert C. 


Weaver, (American Council on Race 
Relations) ; Racial Restrictive Coven- 
ants, by Bishop Sheil and Loren Miller 
(Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination) ; and Ameri- . 
can Ghettos, by Elmer Gertz (American 
Jewish Congress). 


Litigate & Lobby 


After studying these problems, local 
church groups can act in several di- 
rections: (1) refuse to sign church 
property with restrictive covenants and 
urge church members to do likewise 
with their property; (2) enter litiga- 
tion against restrictive covenants as 
amicus curiae (friend of the court) ; 
and (3) lobby for passage of state laws 
outlawing future restrictive covenants. 


Restrictive covenants have been 
drawn against Negroes, Hindus, Ar- 
menians, Mexicans, Jews, Japanese, 
Chinese, “‘non-Caucasians,”’ and “des- 
cendants of former residents’ of the 
Turkish Empire.” Someday perhaps 
Unitarians will be on this select list. 
In the meantime, let Unitarians work 
within the mandate of the resolution of 
the annual meeting and help outlaw 
these undemocratic devices for hem- 
ming people in. ~~ 


Edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack 
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Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 


ALIVE AND KICKING: A lively 
summary of Unitarianism in 1947 was 
given in the church newsletter by Rev. 
Nathaniel Lauriat of San Jose, Cal., 
during May: “We are up and active in 
these days of personal need and public 
conflict. The audience for our publica- 
tions now is measured in the millions, 
our old churches are winning new 
members, new societies are being 
founded, we are performing a great 
humanitarian service abroad through 
our Service Committee, we are redi- 
recting the training of our young men 
for greater effectiveness.” .. . LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP: A story about Uni- 
tarian churches in America is being 
written by Peter Grinnell of the War 
Department for the magazine Heute, 
which has a circulation of about half 
a million in Germany and Austria. One 
of the reasons the Unitarian church was 
selected for this write-up was because 
of its humanitarian work in Europe. 
Mr. Grinnell has been interviewing Uni- 
tarian ministers and taking pictures of 
Unitarian churches. YOUTH 
SPEAKS: The services of the Uni- 
tarian church in Rockford, IIl., were 
conducted in mid-May by two ex-G.I.’s— 
Don Ebarp and Bob Lindstrom. Both 
men are planning to enter the Uni- 
tarian ministry. .. . OFF TO JAPAN: 
Dr. Donald B. McMullen, director of 
Religious Education at the Unitarian 
Church of Oklahoma City since 1943 
has accepted the position of Senior 
Parent Psychologist with the armed 
forces in Japan attached to the Medi- 
cal General Laboratory in Tokyo. He 
was in Japan and in the Philippines 
for the army for eight months in 1945. 
This time he expects to be gone for 
two years. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 

« Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—UNION SUMMER SERV- 
ICES, at First Church in Boston, corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, with Arlington Street 
Church and Second Church in Boston. Sundays, 
11 A. M, Aug. 3, Bishop Alexander Szent-Ivanyi; 
Aug. 10, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D.D.; Aug. 17, 
Rey. Dana McLean Greeley; Aug. 24, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg; Aug. 31; Rey. William Wallace 
Rose, D.D.; Sept. 7, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
D.D.; Sept. 14, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a. m. Mid-day prayers, 
Tuesday and Friday. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


_ Patronize Register Advertisers 


Rev. Horace 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Island Notes 


IN A COMPANY OF MINISTERS 
and laymen gathered in an island house 
six miles off the coast of Maine the ques- 
tion was, what does religion mean to 
me? Another query followed: what is 
the meaning of the word “religion”? To 
the latter the reply was given, “There are 
ten thousand definitions of religion, 
and none of them is adequate or even 
good.” The reason was forthcoming. 
Religion is beyond all meaning because 
it cannot be comprehended. It is the 
essence and soul of reality, above all 
and all-pervading, innate and common 
to mankind. One is not able to separate 
himself from religion and examine it 
with satisfaction. 

Of course, there is meaning in re- 
ligion, but no one since the world be- 
gan has given in words of sense and 
reason a clue to what the meaning is. 
Some men say that religion is an ex- 
perience, which is not a definition; 
others say that it is a rational order 
of living truth, but this does not get to 
the soul of religion; there are believers 
in humanity as their religion and in 
service to their fellows, and this is 
good as a demonstration of what re- 
ligion does, yet it is not a definition and 
it falls short of the whole. 

Beyond all of the varieties of what 
we call religious expression, as in the 
many sects and churches, and, it must 
be said, within them, too, is this in- 
comprehensible all in which we live. Re- 
ligion is a vast remove from rationality, 
and yet it is something we attempt to 
reason about, something which by all 
means is not in opposition to or at odds 
with reason. Religion is far more than 
religious experience, of which in fact it 
is the infinite source. A scheme of 
ethics is not a definition of religion, 
but a derivation from it. 


A man knows what it is 


If we do not know what the meaning 
of religion is, we do know what religion 
is. There is a discernment in man which 
tells him, when he hears or sees some- 
thing that men say or do, that it is or 
it is not of the spirit of religion. He 
recognizes it in a person by his action 
and by an inward quality which may 
not be defined. 

Some men were singing hymns in 
a book of an earlier day. They were 
mostly lugubrious, — self-depiecating, 
sorrowful songs with such words as 
grief, ‘burden, struggle, pain and 


trouble abounding. Sicklied defeatist 
sentiments such as these have come 
down the Christian tradition. There 
are other magnificent hymns declaring 
the courage and adventure of man and 
filled with elevating achieving power. 
The latter are real religion in word and 
we see them incarnated in the lives of 
the people called saints. 


One can understand Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s revolt from the way of. re- 
ligion as interpreted in his father’s 
parsonage, and his assaults upon the 
slave-morale which he believed came 
of such religion. It was Nietzsche who 
spoke of beyond-good-and-evil. This 
may be said truly of religion. It is above 
things right and wrong, and yet it 
has the grace to divide darkness from 
light, and to distinguish the just from 
the unjust. 

It seems to me that among us of the 
Larger Fellowship and in the whole 
movement of our Unitarian faith and 
life, we have at least the appreciation 
of what religion is not; I believe that 
we are in a degree conscious of what 
religion is, though we may not pretend 
to know the meaning of religion. There 
are those of various names in the wide 
range of orthodoxy who say that we 
do not have the answers. That is true. 
Only they in their own conceit have the 
total answer. They are mistaken. 
There are no final and satisfying an- 
swers to the question about the mean- 
ing of religion. 


Living faith from more to more 


Religion is a spirit of inquiry, of 
aspiration, of desire and of deed. The 
spirit seeks to know, and some things 
it finds which are very truth of truth, 
life of life. We have enough of these 
things for living and serving, but we 
always want more. I think that the 
substance of our faith is as real and 
vital as that of the persons who think 
they have it all. Our minds and hearts 
are, according to our free principle, 
hospitable and questing. 

That is not a living faith which be- 
lieves it is a finished and perfect work. 
A living faith changes and grows. Ours 
is kept to grow from more to more, 
with more of reverence, knowledge and 
service. Above all, we have religion 
and it binds us into one mankind, all 
of us, whether we have little or much 
of the meaning of religion. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards * 


WILLIAM HENRY BROWN 
Oct. 24, 1859—May 22, 1947 


The modern man, according to Dr. 
Jung, is the conscious man: the man 
who can appraise each moment of life 
with a consciousness of all the past 
forces, present facts and future trends 
which conspire to make that moment 
what it is, and which reveal its true 
meaning. William H. Brown was a 
modern man. He had the mental train- 
ing of a lawyer, the haunting discon- 
tent of an idealist and the hope of an 
optimist. He was never blind to the 
discrepancy between life as it is and 
as it ought to be. Those who classi- 
fied him as an impractical dreamer were 
repeatedly surprised by the clean pre- 
cision and vigor of his thought, by his 
accurate recognition of facts and by his 
fearlessness in facing those facts. Those 
who rated him as a reactionary were 
often astonished to find him intelli- 
gently awake to the deeper issues of 
the day. His was no one-track mind; 
nor was there anything superficial about 
his thinking. 

Mr. Robert Woods, of honored mem- 
ory, used to talk about the world- 
wide fellowship of the right-minded. 
Emerson has the same thought in one 
of his poems: those “who have heartily 
designed the benefit of broad mankind.” 
Mr. Brown was an unassuming member 
of that fellowship. He could argue 
without passion, disagree without bit- 
terness and believe with perfect inde- 
pendence. He endeared himself to all 
by the quiet gentleness of his spirit, 
which never disguised the strength of 
his convictions; by the tolerant loyalty 
which could respect others without 
making concessions of his own opinion; 
and by the generous human interest 
which could find the truest personal 
happiness only in the truest happiness 
of the whole. In his own modest way, 
he was a pattern of the reliable friend 
and the true citizen. America could 
use many more like him. 


Grtietks 


ELSIE ALDRICH BURRAGE 


In the passing of this devoted Life 
Member some months ago, the Uni- 
tarian Association lost one of its most 
steadfast and loyal adherents. Of Phila- 
delphia Quaker stock, she partook of the 
characteristics of the typical “Friend.” 
Her unassuming, quiet and truly un- 
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quenchable zeal, her moral probity, 
her good neighborliness all seemed in 
keeping with a Quakeress, carried out 
too, by her unobstrusive, plainly clad 
personality. 

Her family devotion was notable, and 
yet this never interfered with her in- 
terest and enthusiasm for her profes- 
sion of teaching in which her ability 
was unique and her achievements ever 
marked with distinction. She had, too, a 
real love for learning and always did 
more than her part in the promotion 
of the arts and sciences. 


To her church (First Church in 
Chesnut Hill, Unitarian) she accorded 
a self-denying zeal and devotion, re- 
gardless always of her likes or dislikes 
in the inevitable changes in its conduct 
and policy. None will miss her more 
than her minister and fellow workers 
in the parish. 

And to her friends also, she was a 
limitless source of strength and stead- 
fastness. Indeed, in all her human 
contacts she more than fulfilled the 
Second Commandment and was _per- 
petually eager to share her goods and 
blessings wherever there was a poor 
or lonely soul. 

“She kept her line of rectitude 

With love’s unconscious ease; 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All gentle courtesies.” 
J.G. W. 

It will be long before we shall have 
another community friend of such far- 
reaching and thoughtful benevolence. 


H.E.J. 


FORRESTER MACDONALD 


Rev. Forrester Macdonald was born 
in Haverhill, Mass., in 1868. He 
had a rich academic training for his 
ministry, being a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, New Theological In- 
stitute, the Harvard Divinity School 
(A.M.) and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education (Ed.M.). In 1893 
he was ordained to the Baptist ministry 
and served churches of that fellowship 
until he was called to the Unitarian 
Church of Hyde Park in 1927. After 
a nine year pastorate, he took charge 
of the Sturbridge Federated Circuit. 
Declining health, however, necessitated 
his resignation in 1936. 

Throughout his life Mr. Macdonald 
kept up his interest in Greek and 
Hebrew, as well as a vigorous concern 
for the social application of his re- 


ligious convictions. Besides such in- 
terests as the Boy Scouts, Family Wel- 
fare Society, District Nursing and the 
public school system, in which he was 
active, the cause of temperance was 
very real to him. In 1928 he was Presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. 

Mr. Macdonald died at his home in 


Hyde Park on June 10, 1947, leaving 


his widow, an ordained Unitarian minis- 
ter, and two sons. 


LEWIS WELTON SANFORD 


Lewis W. Sanford came to the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship from the Baptists 
in 1914 when, as a graduate student at 
the Harvard Divinity School, he served 
the church in Ayer. His parishes with 
us, where he always aroused the warm 
loyalty of his parishoners by his own 
friendly and helpful service to them, 
were at Walpole, N. H.; Marshfield 
Hills, Mass.; Eastport, Maine; Scituate, 
Mass.; and Augusta, Maine. When the 
Augusta Church was rebuilt after a 
disastrous fire, Mr. Sanford wrote 
the three hymns which were used at 
the service of dedication. He was made 
Minister-Emeritus on his retirement in 
1946. 


Besides service in the parish minis- 
try, Mr. Sanford was a Chaplain in 
World War I and always kept up his 
association with his former companions 
through active membership in the 
American Legion. He died at the 
Veterans’ Hospital in Togus, Maine, 
where he was Chaplain, June 19, in his 
79th year. 


WILLIAM MARCUS TAYLOR 
Dr. William M. Taylor, Unitarian 


minister and founder of the Taylor 
School of Bio-Psychology, Inc., and the 
Taylor University of Bio-Psycho-Dy- 
namic Sciences in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
passed away in Chattanooga on June 
19, 1947 in his 79th year. 

Born near Sparta, Tenn., in 1869, 
he came to Chattanooga about forty 
years ago first as minister of the High- 
land Park Christian Church. Later he 
was pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Chattanooga, beginning his pastorate 
in 1918. He helped organize the Uni- 
tarian Church in Nashville, Tenn., 
and served that church from 1916 to 
1918. 


Dr. Taylor began his school of bio-. 
psychology in 1921 in conjunction with 
his parish work in Chattanooga. He 
was a widely known lecturer on health 
and psychology, appearing in many 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Conference Nominees 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted upon by the General Confer- 
ence at Washington in October, 1947 :— 


FOR COMMISSION ON PLANNING 
AND REVIEW, TO SERVE FOR 
FOUR YEARS, 1947-1951 


Rey. Duncan Howlett, Boston 
Minister of the First Church of Bos- 


ton since 1946. Previous. pastor- 
ates in Salem and New Bedford, 
Mass. Graduate of Harvard Law 
School, having been admitted to 
the Massachusetts Bar, and of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Repre- 
sented the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee as a Commissioner in Poland 
during the summer of 1939. De- 
livered the Minns Lectures in the 
First Church in 1945 and recently 
gave a series of lectures on liberal- 
ism at Tufts College. Has served 
on denominational committees and 
in community social organizations. 


Robert G. Hooke, Upper Montclair, 


Present president of Board of Trus- 
trees, Unity Church, Montclair. 
Formerly active in All Souls 
Church, New York, and the First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass. Grad- 
uate of Harvard College and the 
Harvard Engineering School, be- 
ing at present the Transmission 
Planning engineer for the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. of 
Newark. Past president of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club of Montclair; 
member of Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and of various clubs and engi- 
neering societies. 


FOR BUSINESS COMMITTEE, TO 
SERVE FOR TWO YEARS, 1947-1949 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 


Renominated for a fourth term, 
having served since 1941 and been 
chairman during the past two years. 
Regional Vice-President, A.U.A., 
1942-46. Past president of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference of 
Unitarian Churches and former 
member of Middle Atlantic States 
Regional Council. Former Judge 
of the Orphans’ Court of Lancas- 


ter County and now engaged in gen- 
eral private practice of law. Mem- 
ber of American Bar Association, 
American Judicature Society, vice- 
president of Alumni Association of 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
and holds many other offices. 


Victor M. Knight, Toronto. 


Renominated for a second term. 
Active in the denomination, being 
chairman of the building commit- 
tee for the new Toronto church, 
member of the Meadville Regional 
Committee of the Laymen’s League, 
a past vice-president of the League, 
and past president of the Y.P.R.U. 
in Canada. Education in England 
and a graduate of the Central Tech- 
nical School in Toronto. Business 
activities for the most part in the 
printing, publishing and advertis- 
ing fields; at present managing di- 
rector of the Canadian Publishing 
House, S. J. Reginald Saunders & 
Co:, Lid. 


Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, 


Mass. 


Unitarian offices include: Secretary 
of the New England Council, chair- 
man A.U.A. Committee on Youth 
Work, member A.U.A. Advisory 
Councils, Divisions of Education 
and Publications, executive com- 
mittee of United Unitarian Appeal, 
chairman General Alliance Com- 
mittee on Unitarian Extension, 
member of Alliance Board and 
Finance Committee. Also active in 
Milton. Eleanor Forbes Lincoln is 
the daughter of Roger S. Forbes, 
Unitarian minister of churches in 
Dorchester, Mass., and German- 
town, Pa., and is the granddaugh- 
ter of John Perkins Forbes, who 
held pastorates.in the Unitarian 
church of Taunton, Mass., and the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn 


David W. Raudenbush, St. Paul 


Minn. 


Member of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
and trustee 1940-42. Director. 
Family Service, Inc. and St. Paul 
Council of Human Relations Form- 
erly director, St. Paul Community 
Chest; Operations Analyst, Army 
Air Forces, 1942-45; author Demo- 
cratic Capitalism, 1946. Educated 


in Washington, D. C., and St. Paul, 
and a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School. A partner in the 
law firm of Morgan, Chase, Head- 
ley & Hoshour. 


Rey. Robert E. Romig, Syracuse 


Renominated for a second term. 
Present position, field representa- 
tive of the American Association 
for United Nations, Inc. Pastorates 
in Duluth, Minn., 1936-41, and 
Syracuse, 1941-46. Past president 
of the Mohawk Valley Conference 
of Unitarian Churches and _ has 
served on the executive committee 
of the Middle Atlantic States Coun- 
cil. Chairman and member of 
various committees, including the 
Sponsoring Committee of the Third 
Annual N. Y. State Institute of In- 
ternational Relations on Race, Re- 
ligion and Nationalism. 


FOR PROGRAM COMMITTEE, TO 
SERVE FOR TWO YEARS, 1947-1949 


Rev. John Nicholls Booth, Evanston, 


Minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston since graduation from 
Meadville in 1942. Member of the 
executive committee, Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, and author of 
the pamphlet, “Introducing Uni- 
tarianism.” Active in local Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, organized 
the Evanston Fireside Forum, and 
has conducted from Station WBKB, 
Chicago, over a two-year period the 
first continuous television broad- 
casting program by a U. S. clergy- 
man. World traveler, mountaineer, 
lecturer and author of numerous 
books and articles. 


Mrs. James T. Denton, Hancock 


Point, Maine. 

Active in Fourth Unitarian (Flat- 
bush) Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Alliance president there for 
many years. Recently served three 
years as president of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women. Has 
served on A.U.A. and General 
Alliance education committees and 
is a member of the World Fellow- 
ship Committee of the General Alli- 
ance. Sally Hamlin Denton’s family 
on her father’s side have been Uni- 
tarians for generations, her great 
grandfather, Hannibal Hamlin, 
having been one of the founders of 
the church in Bangor. 


Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland, Ohio 


Renominated for a second term on 
the Program Committee, of which 
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he has been chairman. Minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland from Sept. 1947; pre- 
vious pastorates in Rutland, Vt., 
Utica, N. Y., and Springfield, Mass. 
Awarded an honorary D.D. by St. 
Lawrence University in 1947. Ac- 
tive denominationally, having 
served as councillor and later as 
president of the Southern New Eng- 
land Council, and having been for 
several years the leader of the Rowe 
Camp meetings for young people. 
Takes part, also, in community af- 
fairs. 


Dwight S. Strong, Boston 


President of Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Secretary, Committee on 
Peace Day in the United Nations. 
Delegate for five years to the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. Immediate past modera- 
tor for four years and past trustee 
for three years, First Parish Church 
in Dorchester. Member of Second 
Church, Boston. Executive Secre- 
tary, Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union and former president of 
Boston Boys Workers Conference. 


Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Wife of the minister of the Peter- 
borough Unitarian Church and the 
mother of two small sons. Studied 
at and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago while her hus- 
band was at Meadville. For two 
summers, co-director with Mr. 
Zoerheide in Unitarian workcamps 
in Michgan. Helped with a work- 
camp for college students in Hollis, 
N. H., and later was co-director of 
the Boston Japanese American 
hostel. At present on local pro- 
gram and inter-church Alliance 
committees and a leader of Girl 
Scouts. 


FOR NOMINATING COMMITTEE, TO 


SERVE FOR FOUR YEARS, 
1947-1951 


Sanford Bates, Trenton, N. J. 
Moderator of the A.U.A., 1938-40. 


Has served as Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Three-Year Director for two 
terms, and Director representing 
Social Agencies for two one- year 
terms. Of his committee assign- 
ments, the chairmanship of the 
special committee to study the Uni- 
tarian Social Action program and 
his membership on the World Order 
Commission are among the most 
recent. _ At present Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies in the 
State of New Jersey and member 
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of the board of directors of the New 
Jersey Welfare Council. Has ren- 
dered long and distinguished serv- 
ice to the government in the field 
of penology. 


Mrs. Kenneth McDougall, Wellesley 

_ Hills, Mass. 

Active in the Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian Church and formerly a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of 
the Parish. Past president of the 
branch Alliance and New England 
Vice-President of the General Alli- 
ance, 1945-47. During the war 
years a member of the Unitarian 
War Service Council; also Public 
Information Chairman of the Wel- 
lesley Chapter American Red Cross 
and chairman of the Red Cross 
War Fund campaigns. Present presi- 
dent of the Wellesley Friendly Aid 
Association and member of the 
executive committee of the Com- 
munity Council. 


Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, 
N. J. 


Widely known among Unitarians. 
Director, A.U.A., 1937-40. Commit- 
tee service includes Business and 
Budget, Advisory Council of the 
former Division of Promotion and 
Publications, and Christian Regis- 
ter. Co-editor of The Publishers’ 
Weekly since 1918; president of 
R. R. Bowker & Co. Hon. fellow 
American Booksellers’ Association, 
hon. member society of Bookmen 
(London); past president Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts; 
founder of Children’s Book Week, 
1919. Member of numerous clubs, 
literary and education societies. 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows :— 

“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting mem- 
bers, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to the 
date of the meeting at which they are to 
be voted upon shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting.” 

For the Nominating Coumuitten 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman. 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary. 


SHORT TAKES _ 
MAKING NEWS: Both Rev. Gerald 


Weary, of the Port Washington, N. Y., 
Unitarian Church, and Rev. ar 


Chworowsky, of the Flatbush (Brook- 
lyn) Unitarian Church were given 
special news features in the New York 
Herald-Trbune lately. The former, 
preaching in the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls in Manhattan, called for di- 
rect personal action in concrete terms 
to express our religious convictions; 
the latter, preaching from the same pul- 
. pit, noted the difference between unity 
and uniformity in church circles and 
decried ecclesiastical arrogance. To 
the city editor of this international 
newspaper, these religious positions 
were newsworthy. 


UNITARIAN HONORED: Elected to 
head the Evanston Ministerial Associa- 
tion for the coming church season at 
its closing meeting in June was Rev. 
John Nicholls Booth, Unitarian minis- 
ter and well-known television broad- 
caster. Since the group is almost en- 
tirely Trinitarian, the election of Mr. 
Booth was an unusual honor. 


MEMORIAL UNVEILED: A tablet 
“in affectionate memory” of George H. 
Baker and his son, George F. Baker, Jr., 
well-known New York bankers who 
had given significant aid to the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls, was unveiled 
recently by George F. Baker 3rd. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, the church 
burned its mortgage, liquidated all debts 
outstanding, and completely balanced 
the budget. 


REPORT FROM COLUMBUS: At the 
annual meeting of the Columbus (0.) 
~Unitarian Church in July, the church 
officially adopted the Five Bases of 
Unitarian Advance as its covenant 
and accepted the flaming chalice of the 
Unitarian Service Committee as “our 
official seal and symbol.” The new 
chapel building, which is under con- 
struction, will, have the chalice as 
“the principal symbol and decorative 
motif.” It was reported that 220 per- 
cent of the United Appeal share had 
been forwarded and that more than a 
ton of clothing had been sent to the 
USC warehouse during the year. 
Records of seven years were broken in 
attendance, membership, and church 
school enrollment. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 

A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid im 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community litraries. 

Supported by contributions and aipoaas: 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


HENRY R. SCOTT, President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD y 
CHARLES M. STYRON, Vice-Presidents 


KENNARD WOODWORT ys a. 
MISS SARAH N. WHITMAN, xecutive Sec’y. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


A Question of Color 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL. By Sinclair 
Lewis. New York: Random House. 
$3.00. 

Red Lewis is still going strong. His 
style is as trenchant, his humour as bit- 
ing, his insight into human frailties 
as keen as it ever was. Of any waning 
of his powers, his latest work gives no 
evidence. Always less novelist than 
prophet, his story-telling subordinate to 
his concern with sundry defects in Amer- 
ican civilization, age cannot wither him. 
Although now well past middle life, his 
latest work reveals the same irony, per- 
ception, and virile hatred of sham that 
distinguished Babbitt, Arrowsmith, and 
Elmer Gantry. As in earlier novels he 
held up to scorn the charlatanry existent 
in certain parts of business, medicine 
and the christian ministry, so now his 
theme is race prejudice as it affects the 
relations between the white and colored 
portions of our population. The result is 
less a novel than a tract for the times. 


The loosely-knit plot pictures the ex- 
periences of a lame, recently-discharged 
veteran of World War II happily mar- 
ried with one child, having a good job 
in a bank, who discovers that he has 
one thirty-second percent of Negro 
blood in his veins. Appalled by this 
knowledge, which by a series of circum- 
stances becomes common property, he 
throws in his lot with his colored neigh- 
bors, makes their cause his own, with 
resulting tragedy to him, this wife and 
little girl. To most readers, this deci- 
sion on the part of Neil Kingsblood 
will seem totally unnecessary. Pains- 
taking research in most American fam- 
ily trees is more than likely to disclose 
an admixture of blood lacking in Nordic 
purity. It is the hero’s refusal to follow 
the course prompted by ordinary com- 
mon sense which makes the story. On 
this slender thread, Mr. Lewis hangs a 
series of events dealing with various 
typical phases of the Negro problem in 
all its pathos and tragedy. Savagely 
resentful of the injustices our colored 
neighbors are forced to suffer at the 
hands of their white compatriots, in the 
mid-western city of Grand Republic, he 
Jays on his colors with unsparing hand. 
A past master at depicting the details of 
life in an average community, by intro- 
ducing a varied assortment of colored 
men and women, old and young, ignorant 
and educated; porters, waiters, house- 
wives, a nurse, a preacher, a professor 
of chemistry, a gangster. These types 
are excellently done. Together, they 


constitute a telling cross-section of a 
situation we all recognize, but which 
most of us do little or nothing to im- 
prove. That the existing situation is 
packed full of dynamite, productive of 
an enormous amount of injustice and 
human suffering, a terrible indictment 
of our boasted civilization, Kingsblood 
Royal abundantly makes plain. But of 
any solution of the problem it offers 
scarcely a trace. This, like every other 
phase of race relations, can only be 
settled effectually by the spread among 
all creeds and classes of the Jesus-spirit 
of catholic good will. This truth is 
here present solely by implication, if at 
all. But it will make you think. 
ask. H: 


Thumbs down 


THOMAS PAINE; AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. By Joseph Lewis. New York: 
Freethought Press Assn. $3.00. 


The reviewer is one of those who 
appreciates fully the great contribution 
made by Thomas Paine to the success of 
the American Revolution and also to the 
political theory of that time. The first 
article I published was “Thomas Paine’s 
Political Theory” in the Political 
Science Quarterly, 1899. The recent 
studies of Paine by Foner and by Clark 
have added emphasis to the importance 
of Paine’s notable career. 


Nevertheless, I am unable to accept 
the conclusion of Joseph Lewis that 
Thomas Paine was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. The case 
for Paine as the author of the Declara- 
tion is wholly inconclusive. Paine’s 
reputation is fully secure without any 
claim that he was the author of the 
Declaration. 

During the Revolutionary period 
there were many declarations and 
bills of rights in many different places. 
The language of some of these declara- 
tions and the language indeed of 
Locke in his treatise, On Civil Govern- 
ment, are in many ways similar to the 
language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Jefferson himself declared 
that the Declaration was not intended 
to be an original contribution, but a re- 
flection of the common sentiment of 
the times. “Neither aiming at originality 
of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied 
from any particular or previous writ- 
ings, it was intended to be an expres- 
sion of the American mind.” 


That Thomas Paine was not the 
author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence detracts in no manner from the 
notable contributions he made to the 
American cause, not only in Common 
Sense and in The Rights of Man, but in 
many other of his publications. Paine’s 
position in American history stands 
firm regardless of Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is not neces- 
sary to pull one down in order to ele- 
vate the other. 

CuHarLes E. MERRIAM 


Cut on the bias 


THtoels “MY: STORY.) > By Lenis 
Francis Budenz. New York: Whittlesey 
House. $3.00: 


Professor Leonard Doob of Yale de- 
fines propaganda in _ these words 
(Propaganda: Its Psychology and 
Technique, p. 89): “Intentional propa- 
ganda is a systematic attempt by an 
interested individual (or individuals) 
to control the attitudes of groups of 
individuals through the use of sug- 
gestion and, consequently, to control 
their actions.” Caveat emptor: This Is 
My Story is intentional propaganda, 
and therefore it is important to under- 
stand what motivation gives the book 
its slant so that our critical judgment 
may be held in abeyance occasionally 
in the face of apparent “facts” until 
all the evidence is in. Probably many 
readers will find a large enough num- 
ber of acceptable “facts” here to sug- 
gest the acceptance of many others 
which may be presented from one 
side only. It will pay to be on the 
alert throughout. That there is another 
view of the author’s “facts” is shown 
by the extremely warm denial of their 
truth by Gerhart Eisler in his pamph- 
let, “My Side of the Story,” published 
by the Civil Rights Congress. 

The author’s motivation is not so 
far to seek. The volume is dedicated 
“To Mary Immaculate, Patroness ot 
Our Beloved Land.” Mr. Budenz was 
born a Catholic; he left. the church, 
but felt a sense of emotional loss all 
during his years of absence, and ac- 
tually wept with joy and relief when 
he returned (p. 349). “It is in apology 
to all men and women of good will,” 
he says in the preface, “that I set down 
these words, for having failed so long 
on my part to see the way and the 
light.” There are stretches including 
many successive pages in which he 
forgets that he is supposed to be ex- 
posing the Communist Party and 
merely expounds on the benefits of the 
one true Church. Look at page 357, 
for a typical excerpt: “There are 
hundreds of thousands of non-Catholic 
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men and women in our country who 
want to live in the ways of God, who 
desire to be free in the sense in which 
those who know the truth are free. 
Each of them will find these desired 
things at the foot of the Catholic 
altar. 

“Come with me or any other Catho- 
lic on a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and you will be aware of what I say. 

. Isn’t it small wonder that there 
is such a trend toward the Church in 
our, country? 20." 

Clearly, then, Budenz is proselytiz- 

ing in this book; and that is his motiva- 


tion. We must view his presentation 
with this in mind—which does not 
mean necessarily that he _ speaks 


falsely; it means only that he speaks 
with recognizable bias and extremely 
strong emotional conviction, not as a 
scientist whose only attitude is curiosity, 
but as an intentional propagandist. 

In the main, the book is his documen- 
tation of the charge that the Communist 
Party in America follows slavishly the 
commands of Moscow. His most bril- 
liant illustration is the casting out of 
Browder. He charges that the Soviet 
Union will never be content until it 


rules the earth, because “monopoly 
capitalism” will always fight the 
Soviets; and therefore the war against 


“American imperialism” is inevitably 
endless until one side is victorious. 
That war is being carried on in America 
. today according to lines laid down in 
Moscow, he holds. Russia is prevent- 
ing the peace today; and planned to, 
even as far back as Teheran, which was 
only a “diplomatic document.” 
is the greatest danger to world peace 
and to all religion everywhere, says 
Budenz, presenting evidence gathered 
when he was Managing Editor of the 
Daily Worker. 

Authoritarianism of one strip or 
another seems to appeal strongly to 
Mr. Budenz. First he swung far left 
to the infallibility of Communism; and 
now he returns to the infallibility of 
the Roman church as the only true up- 
holder of verity and other highly re- 
garded abstractions. There appears to 
be the samé sheep-like quality to his 
thinking at both extremes. Could it be 
a sign of emotional immaturity? 


EDWARD DARLING 


For world citizens 


EINSTEIN: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Philipp Frank. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $4.50 

It is fortunate that Einstein, the 
greatest mind of our time is a world 
citizen in his thinking. He at least is 
a leader toward that free, competent 
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Russia. 


thought that will permit further life 
on earth. His life has, too, the greater 
value for us personally and socially 
because he had a boyhood among joy- 
ous friends; some training in Judeo- 
Christian tradition (both Jewish and 
Roman Catholic); and because he has 
taken on our tragedy, spoken out for 
the oppressed. 

Einstein is fortunate in his _bio- 
grapher. Dr. Frank not only knows 
him and the important parts of his story 
well, but he thinks and writes very well 
out of his own substantial career in 
physics and philosophy. 

“The most incomprehensible thing 
about the universe is that it is compre- 
hensible,” is the key to LEinstein’s 
philosophy; and to his religion for he 
makes a jump of faith beyond the 
logical positivists: “there is a correct 
path (to construction of the laws of 
nature)—and it is in our power to 
find it.” 

Some will follow this trail through the 
book and wish to add that there are 
other “mystical” approaches to God 
than his life-long experience through 
the discovery of astonishingly simple 
and inclusive law. Some will read the 
book to understand relativity better; 


‘others to understand better the insanity 


(German and anti-Semitic in particu- 
lar) of our time; others for what Louis 
Ridenour has called, “a warm and 
human account—rich in anecdote;” 
some to catch a vision of reason valid 
in an individual who can separate him- 
self from the mass influences. His at- 
titude, writes Frank, often is similar to 
that of an intelligent child, “sincere, 
with a sense of humor.” This is some- 
thing the reader may well catch—good 
for his science, religion and social in- 
fluence. 


LESTER CLARK LEWIS 


Symbol of an era 


THE BIG YANKEE: THE LIFE OF 
CARLSON OF THE RAIDERS. By 
Michael Blankfort. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.00 


Throughout history men have arisen 
who, because of their close identifica- 
tion with the best traditions of the 
past and with the aspirations of their 
people, become symbols of their era. 

Evans Fordyce Carlson is such a 
man. The story of his life, told by 
Michael Blankfort in The Big Yankee 
is more than the story of a man. It 
is the story of the American people— 
of a people whose ancestors panned 
gold in the Sierras and led small village 
congregations in New England;—a 
people whose democratic faith had been 
richly expressed in the lives and writ- 


ings of such men as Emerson, Whitman, 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair and, most recently, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is the tale of 
a slumbering people, unaware that ship- 
ments of scrap iron and oil from their 
country were providing the bombs and 
fuel for the Japanese planes which. were 
killing thousands of Chinese people and 
paving the way for Pearl Harbor. It is 
also a record of the heroism of those 
people in battle in the jungles and on 
the atolls of the Pacific. It equally 
reflects their resentment of the un- 
democratic and dictatorial character of 
the armed forces of their democratic 
country. 

But most of all it is the record of 
the development of the conviction that 
the democratic ideals which are worth 
fighting for in war, must equally 
be defended in peace. This conviction 
as Carlson expressed it not only ver- 
bally, but in the daily conduct of his 
life is: “As free men and women ‘we 
have abiding faith in the ability of 
free men to fashion a society in which 
there will be justice, well-being and hap- 


-piness for all.” 


When in 1942 the Second Raider 
Battalion was organized under Carlson, 
ethical indoctrination became its heart 
and guerrilla mobility its fighting tac- 
tic. Unfortunately, the proven success 
of this type of fighting unit (in the 
Makin Raid the Raiders had only 30 
Marine Casualties to 300 Japanese 
casualties and the complete destruction 
of the Japanese Makin base) was not 
enough to overcome the petty jealousy 
and hide-bound conventionalism of the 
Marine Corps hierarchy. Brass inter- 
fered. In 1943 the Raider battalion was 
broken up and Carlson was promoted to 
staff work. Carlson’s career as a leader 
of men in battle was over, but Carlson’s 
influence on men in peace is just be- 
ginning. 

In the apathy and confusion that 
exits among Americans today concern- 
ing the role of the United States in 
battle for peace, the life of Evans Carl- 
son shines as a clear beacon. It calls 
all of us to rededicate ourselves to the 
achievement of a truly free, truly 
democratic, truly ethical society among 
men. It tells us to start living “Gung- 
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Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, barge ty 
Hacxiey ScHoot, TARRYTOWN, N. 


With a delicate air 


SASSAFRAS HILL. By Charles Allen 
Smart. New York: Random House. 
$2.50. 

If you like your fiction raw, cynical, 
of the earthy type, this is not your 
dish, If, on the other hand, you are 
looking for a novel, quiet in tone, 
well-written, its simple plot concerned 
with real people, we are sure that you 
will find Sassafras Hill to your liking. 
Mr. Smart, who wrote R.F.D., served 
throughout the war in the U. S. Navy 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific fronts. 
He follows the lead of J. P. Marquand 
in telling a story into which the war 
enters only in occasional vignettes ob- 
viously drawn from personal experience. 
One of these, a memory of bombed 
London, is a little masterpiece. 

The central theme of Sassafras Hill 
has to do with a returning veteran who 
finds peace and a chance to indulge 
his artistic gifts in a farm on the out- 
skirts of a city in Southern Ohio, where 
he hires out as butler and general iman- 
of-all-work to a war widow. Other mem- 
bers of the household are the lady’s 
three adolescent children, a boy and 
two girls, her disagreeable brother, and 
her tartar of a mother, who is one 
of the best characters in the book. The 
relationships of these people, the inter- 
action of these contrasting personali- 


ties and a few others, constitute a plot 
which is closely-woven, working out a 
consistent pattern from start to finish. 
Although the happy ending of the little 
romance is easily foreseen, incidents 
follow one another naturally, culminat- 
ing in a final dramatic scene. 

In our opinion, this is the best thing 
Mr. Smart has done to date. His powers 
as a novelist have manifestly ripened. 
His writing reveals him as both phil- 
osopher and literary artist. The re- 
sult is a pleasant picture of American 
life, painted with no little skill, por- 
traying the experiences of a little group 
of, with one exception, decent people, 
self respecting and civilized. Something 
is here of Trollope and Jane Austen. 
While for certain types of novel readers, 
this story will have no appeal, the 
fiction lover who can appreciate a 
narrative written with subtlety, good 
humour and delicacy, will give it a 
cordial welcome. 


Aen. H. 


Inspirational reading 


NORTH STAR SHINING. By Hilde- 
garde Hoyt Swift. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. William Morrow & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Ward’s illustrations in this sig- 
nificant volume dedicated to the Ameri- 
can Negro are an epic in themselves. 
Mrs. Swift’s poetic prose is moving 


though at times she is out-distanced 
by the theme and the masterful draw- 
ings. It is a work that will bring in- 
spiration to many. Adult and youth 
groups could well use this book as the 
basis for an unusual and fine program. 


pea 


ERRATA: In the June issue of The 
Christian Register it was mistakenly 
stated that Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, dis- 
tinguished Southern war-time leader, 
had been President of Radcliffe College 
during peace times. This, of course, is 
not correct. Miss Ada Louise Comstock 
was President of Radcliffe until her 
marriage and presently Dr. Wilbur K. 
Jordan is the President of that institu- 
tion. The Register correctly reported 
that Mrs. Hobby was former director of 
the Woman’s Army Corps. She has 
held many positions of public trust be- 
ing a former member of the Texas 
House of Representatives and has been 
prominent in banking and educational 
circles. She is author of Mr. Chairman, 
a textbook on parliamentary law. She 
is a native of Texas. 

Identification of the picture on page 
263 of the June issue incorrectly gave 
the name of the minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Mr. E. T. 
Buehrer. Miss Potter’s first name 
is Ferol. Sincere apologies to both of 
these outstanding Unitarians! 


HORIZONS 


(Continued from page 277) 
This concept of a fellowship of religious liberals that 


includes both Christians and non-Christians is not new to 
Unitarians. Those who know what the name of Charles 
W. Wendte stands for in our history will recognize that 
_ we are in the main stream of Unitarian idealism. We recall 
the great hymn of Frederick L. Hosmer: 
“OQ prophet souls of all the years, 
Bend o’er us from above; 
Your far-off vision, toil, and tears 
Now to fulfillment move!” 


EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 276) 
sist borders on the sentimental, and I should not deny the 


charge that it is compounded of sentiment. And, among 
the many features of American life which elicit my affection 
none goes more deeply than the feeling that we, as a 
people, harbor no malicious ill-will towards other peoples. 
We are, so I believe, a peace loving nation. We have, it 
is true, fought many wars but always these have been re- 
garded as unhappy interruptions to be forgotten as quickly 
as possible. Consequently, we have in the past main- 
tained the high supremacy of civil as against military 
authority. It is this pattern of a basically civilian society 
which will certainly be destroyed if we embark upon a 


program of peace-time military training. Nothing can 
prevent the ensuing establishment of a military class once 
this step has been taken. The history of European na- 
tions, especially that of Germany, is in this respect clear 
and convincing. Military preparation, contrary to all 
counter-claims, has never led to peace, and the claim 
that it may do so is a contradiction in terms. 

I have no doubt that there are many sincere advo- 
cates of universal military training. Nor do I question 
These are the citizens 
These are the persons 


who should allow their imaginations to portray the kind 


their affection for their country. 
who should consult their feelings. 


of America which is likely to exist after fifty years of 
If they 
can engage in this exercise with some degree of objectivity, 
they will, I believe, see an America which will have lost 


compulsory military training and regimentation. 


many of its humane traits, much of its good-humor and a 
They will come to see that 
militarism and democracy are antipathetic modes of life. 
If after consulting their feelings as well as their reason, they 
are still convinced that they must submit to the claims 


large sector of its good-will. 


of military necessity, then those of us who feel otherwise 
can only address our fellow-citizens with those sublime 
words: “Forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, Professor of Social 
Philosophy at the New York. Graduate School 

of Social Work, Columbia University. 
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c's T iberals Reply” 


Liberalism, and _ especially 
religious liberalism, is under 
heavier fire today than at 
any time in more than a cen- 
tury. Being closely associated 
with organized religious lib- 
eralism, the publishers have 
been pressed to make availa- 
ble to the public, competent 
and scholarly replies to these 
attacks. For this reason 
several prominent American 
men of philosophy were invited to submit papers 
on various anti-liberal movements known by such 
names as Neo-Orthodoxy, Neo-Supernaturalism, 
Neo-Thomism, and on religious and philosophical 
authoritarianism in general. 
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We are proud to sponsor these contributions 
by seven distinguished authors. 


CHARACTERISTIC QUOTATIONS 


“Tf the disciples of ‘transcendence’ proceed to make 
a virtue of incomprehensibility and incoherence, 
they will have attacked something that we can 
speak about and do know to be valid—the rational 
cogency of ordered and tested thought.” 


—ArtTuHuR E. Murreuy 


“The present job of liberals is to get intelligent 
Christians to think; and thus to minimize the 
influence of the ‘new’ theology, especially as it is 
keyed by a conspicuous ignoring of the construc- 
tive trends of modern thought. . . . As Ingersoll 
% r ° 
once said: ‘A man who has to throw away his 
reason to save his soul is not worth saving.’ Let 
us hope that all irrational theologians will repent 
and thus be worthy of salvation!” 


—Jay WituiAm Hupson 


Please send Reticious LiBeraLs REPLY 
($2) [ ] check enclosed; [ ] please bill 


me. 


“The man who denies the ultimate authority of 
reason has, for the time being at least, withdrawn 
himself from the circle of rational beings. . . . 
A being who can create a race of men devoid of real 
freedom and inevitably foredoomed to be sinners, — 
and then punish them for being what he has made 
them, may be omnipotent and various other things, 
but he is not what the English language has always 
intended by the adjective holy.” 


—JameEs Bissetr Pratt 


“But now we are told that God is the Absolute 
Other. -His ‘sovereignty’ is unlimited and be- 
yond human questioning. He is a dark abyss, a 
transcedent mystery, the Creator who lies beyond 
nature and his creatures. .. . 


“Frankly, I think it far more sensible to reject 
this whole thought-form and just accept the uni- 


verse aS a going concern.” 
—Roy Woop SELLARS 


“In a world where there have been so many re- 
ligions, East and West, and still are, is one of them 
alone, that of the Catholic Church, the exclusively 
true religion? Over the whole round earth, 
throughout all history, has a man appeared, and 
only one—Thomas Aquinas—to throw the white 
light of absolute truth on the world stage and the 


human drama? . . . When a religious institution 


chooses to engage in the struggle for dictatorial 
power, it is not merely a citizen’s right, it is his 
moral duty, to protest... . Neo-Thomist philosophy 
is the intellectual front of the incurable passion 


for temporal power... . 
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—M. C. Orro 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Resolutions for Oct.15-17 


In accordance with Artiole VII, Sec- 
tion 6, of the By-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association as amended by 
the Annual Meeting in 1947, notice is 
hereby given that resolutions or other 
matters to be presented for action in the 
business meetings of the General Con- 
ference to be held in Washington, D. C., 
. October 15 through October 17, must be 
filed with the Business Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass., on or be- 
fore August 15, 1947. 


Article VII, Section 6, reads as fol- 
lows:—“‘It shall be the duty of the Busi- 
ness Committee to receive and report 
upon all resolutions or other matters to 


be presented for action at any annual, 


biennial, or special meeting of the Asso- 
siation (except such matters as are pro- 
vided for in these By-laws), and except 
by consent of a three-quarters vote of 
those present and voting at the meeting, 
only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at least 
forty-nine days prior to the meeting shall 


be considered.” 


PREVIEW 


of coming issues 


The September number will have 
several articles dealing with Albert 
Schweitzer, described in Time as “the 
greatest man in the world,” including 
his first interview on world affairs in 
more than a decade—“The Suicide of 
Western Civilization.” This interview, 
leading off with quotations from his 
earlier writings which have proved ex- 
traordinarily prophetic, was obtained 
recently by Melvin Arnold and Charles 
R. Joy. 

Also, there will be an article, “The 
Failure to De-Nazify German Churches,” 
by Diedrich Meyer-Kluegel (you may 
remember his article on Pastor Nie- 
moller in February), and “Should A 
Minister Do Counseling?” by E. C. 
Broome. 


Another Register symposium is in 
preparation, this time on the twin-sub- 
ject: “Is the U. S. Imperialistic? Is the 
U. S. S. R. Imperialistic?” There has 
not been time to receive acceptances 
from everybody but the following have 
been invited to contribute short articles: 
Grenville Clark, Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Quincy Howe, Senator Wayne L. Morse 
and Raymond Swing. 


For October we are scheduling the 
first of a projected quarterly series 
under the general heading, “The Regis- 
ter Quarterly Forum.” These forums 
are aimed at rounding up the thinking 
of the fellowship on critical problems 
confronting Unitarianism, America and 
the world. Subject for the first forum 
is “U. S. Foreign Policy.” Contribu- 
tions wil be invited from Unitarian 
ministers and from members of the 
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Unitarian Commission on World Order, 
with a committee asked to select state- 
ments for publication on the basis of 
reflecting the main points of view in 
proportion to the total returns. 

Another of the popular symposia is on 
the schedule: “Can a Real Communist 
be a Real Unitarian?” This project 
started several months ago with an 
affirmative article by Howard G. Mat- 
son, and moved forward with a sugges- 
tion from Mrs. Rhoda Truax Aldrich, a 
member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board, that “the other side” appear 
simultaneously. 


Way Ahead 

E. G. Lee, editor of The Inquirer in 
London, is hard at work lining up 
articles by foremost British Unitarians 
for the January, 1948, number of The 
Register . . . a special British edition. 
Among those being asked to write for 
this number are: J. Chuter Ede, Home 
Secretary in the Labor cabinet; Philips 
Price, M. P., outstanding British au- 
thority on Russian affairs; Lord Wool- 
ton, Sir Adrian Boult and Raymond 
Holt. 
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“I can see grand days ahead for our 
church. We have such a strong group of 
young people.” 


IT SEEMS TO UWS 
(Continued from page 275) 


Twenty eight letters have been re- 
ceived by The Register on the subject 
of the new developments in the func- 
tioning of the magazine. Some predict 
The Register will now restrict the liberal 
fellowship’s freedom of expression and 
some predict The Register will now 
promote greater freedom of expression. 
Rather than use space for repetitive let- 
ters, it was felt more productive to use 
the space for articles and let the readers 
reach their conclusions on the basis of 
something concrete. Readers are in- 
vited to study this and future issues of 
The Register and send their comments 
for the benefit of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board and of the staff. 


Meanwhile, we should like to quote 
from a recent mailing to subscribers re- 
questing contributions for the October 
symposium on “My No. I Recommenda- 
tion for Halting the Split into Two 
Worlds:” 


“Be frank and forceful. Remember, 
as outlined in the Division of Publica- 
tions’ statement of Publishing Prin- 
ciples: . we in our selection of 
authors and articles do not have any 
sacred cows—we do not recognize any 
ideas, systems, or countries as either 
above criticism or as subject onlv to 
kid-glove handling . . . (we) seek to 
assure the responsible exercise by the 
Unitarian fellowship of the freedom of 
its press. -The right of minorities to 
be heard at all times kept open. 


“This frankly means for the future 
that authors and articles will not be 
selected on the basis of whether they 
harmonize with a predetermined edi- 
torial-page position. We are not seek- 
ing to have collections of articles 
month after month that are ‘consistent’ 


_ (a term which has been used frequently 


in recent months) with some single 


- « 


point of view. We agree with Milton: FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


CHRISTS 
by Jay William Hudson 


I heard the name of Christ in all the churches; 
I heard his name in every market-square; 
There was no place I found in all my searches 

But Jesus’ sacred name was mentioned there. 


‘Who ever knew Truth put to the worse 
in a free and open controversy?’ We 
have faith that the expressions of a 
liberal fellowship will produce a liberal 
journal.” 


a 


Short Takes 
TRUSTEE: Named by the Boston 


Post as one of 12 “prominent residents 
of Massachusetts” who are serving as 
trustees of colored colleges was Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote of Cambridge, 
author of the recent Beacon Press book, 
Jefferson: Champion of Religious Free- 
dom. 

PURGE ELECTION: The Independ- 
ent Voters of Illinois, Inc., purged it- 
self of seven so-called extremist mem- 
bers of its Board of Directors in recent 
elections; and topping all candidates 
for re-election as director was Dr. 
James Luther Adams, professor at 
Meadville Theological Seminary, and 
one of the co-authors of the recent 
Beacon Press publication, “Together 
We Advance.” ... 

CALL: Rev. Benjamin Rex Aman to 
the First Unitarian Church of Quincy, 
Ill., where he has been serving as in- 
terim minister. 

HONORS VAN PAASSEN: Full 
American citizenship has been conferred 
on Pierre van Paassen, previously a 
Canadian citizen, and according to 
newspaper reports, during the impres- 
sive ceremony centering about the 
taking the oath of American citizenship, 
the presiding jurist singled out Dr. 
van Paassen as an outstanding example 


Headquarters for 


2:Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


+ 
: al ational CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG — SUPPLY COMPANY 
ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Classified Advertising 


UNITARIAN SERMONS typed for interested 
readers, help the United Unitarian Appeal. Send 
manuscript to Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 Southbourne 
Rd., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
wishes full time position. Write Stanley Souster, 
50 Foller St., Cambridge 38, Mass., or telephone 
Kir. £0440. 


WANTED— position as Parish Assistant or “Busi- 
ness Manager” in a Unitarian Church anywhere 
in the country. Leaving Association Headquarters 
September 1st. For details re: Previous expe- 
rience, salary, etc. write FLORENCE BAER, 702 
Lake Pointe, Grosse Pointe, 30, Michigan. 


IN WINTER PARK—Heated house, double room 
with bath fer rent. Unitarian tenant solicited. 
Rooms are scarce in winter time. Florida: First 
‘come, first served. Rates by arrangement. Box 777, 
Christian Register. 


And then I looked: and down the crowded city 
I saw the surging faces of the throng; 
And some were worth a smile, and some a pity; 
And some were maimed, and many scarred with wrong. 


But with the crowd of men and women mingled, 
I thought I saw the Christ of old pass by, 

Once more, and yet once more a Christ—nor singled 
Of} God to hang between the earth and sky; 


Humble Christs, yea like to him in spirit, 
Who once had trod the hills of Galilee; 

Forsaken Christs; and Christs whose truth, to hear it, 
Were tears and travail, bitterest agony. 


Kingly Christs—e’en where they sold and bartered ; 
Pale Christs—I scanned a student’s face; 

Sad Christs—with souls by sorrow martyred: 
Lone Christs that knew no resting place! 


Dr. Hudson is one of America’s most influential philosophers. A former chairman of the 
Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association, he is now Professor Emeritus at the 
University of Missouri. He is the author of 11 books and has contributed a chapter to the 
forthcoming Beacon Press book, Religious Liberals Reply. 


of the sort of citizen America is proud 
to welcome. According to a letter to 
the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle written 
by Karl M. Chworowsky, van Paassen 
“was referred to in most laudatory terms 
as a defender of freedom, as a champion 
of democracy, and as a friend of all 
oppressed and mistreated minority 
groups. In the presence of a crowded 
courtroom, including several hundred 
other new citizens, Dr. van Paassen was 
then congratulated by the judge, and 
asked to address briefly his fellow 
citizens gathered there. . . .” 

HERE AND THERE: In Buffalo, 
N. Y., an Adult Education forum in the 
First Unitarian church: heard the for- 
mer teachers’ strike defended by the 
teachers as “a last recourse after eight 
years of nothing but promises.” ... In 
Boston, Dr. Merrill E. Bush and Donald 
Penn, assistant dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, both speaking for the American 
Unitarian Association, went on record 
in favor of the International Trade 
Organization as a part of United Na- 
tions. Said Dr. Bush, quoting a Phila- 


Hotel Belleuue 
On Gearon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 


delphian, “If goods cannot cross na- 
tional boundaries, bombs will.” . . . In 
the midwest, the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference initiated a constructive cam- 
paign to improve the standards of the 
state’s mental hospitals. ... . The Rev. 
Hurley Begun, minister of the All Souls 
Unitarian church, Colorado Springs, 
and president of the board of education 
for school district 11 there, turned the 
first shovel-full of dirt to start construc- 
tion of a new school building. 

ANOTHER UNITARIAN FIRST: 
The first American baby born in Berlin 
during the postwar occupation has been 
entered on the Cradle Roll of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago. She is 
Barbara Ann Baker, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ivan M. Baker, and was born 
on May 23, 1946. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Wit and Wisdom 
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of Whitehead 


Compiled by A. 


The wit and aphorismic wisdom of one of the 
world’s greatest thinkers is compressed into this 
volume. It is prepared by Professor A. H. Johnson, 
a diligent student of Alfred North Whitehead. 

Says the compiler in the introduction: “This book 
is an attempt to show that Whitehead is not only 
the author of some of the most impressively difficult 
and profound philosophical literature known to 
man, but also of vivid aphorism and subduedly 
brilliant wit, too seldom recognized. 

The book is made up of selections from works 
such as Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas, Science 
and the Modern World, Religion in the Making, 
Modes of Thought, Process and Reality. .. 

Chapters include: The Nature and Function of 


we 


H Johnson 


Philosophy, Critical Comments Concerning Philos- 
ophers and Philosophy, Thought, Science, Morality, 
Social Philosophy, Philosophy of History, Religion, 
Education. « e 
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Now in press; due September 25. ~ 
Reserve Your Copy Today 


Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me “The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead” 
as soon as it is off the press. ( ) I encose $2.50 
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